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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON VARIOUS PHASES OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITIES 


Helping France 


The Reconstruction of the Devastated Areas. 
By RUTH GAINES 


The author of “A Village in Picardy,” who herself 


dats chek to pet 40 bo Gen to ees ee not only 
for the present sufferers, but for the new generation. 
It is a most helpful survey and summary of a phase 
of reconstruction in which every American is vitally 
interested. Net $2.00. 


What America Did 


A Record of Achievement in the Prosecution of the War 
By FLORYNCE FINCH KELLY 

This is the complete story of the military and civilian 

activities of the United States in the war. Every 

triotic American who did his b bit in the war will find 

this book the record of the sum total—an energy 
tremendous in its cumulative effect. Every pa 

man and woman will want to read this now and 

keep it for reference later. Net $2.00 


Comnperattv e Education 
Edited PETER SANDIFORD, Associate Professor of 


Education, University of Toronto. 
A survey of the educational system in each of six repre- 


sentative countries: the United States, by Wm. F. Russell; 
Germany, by I. L. Kandel; England, by the Bditor; 


France, by A. H. Hope; Canada, by the Editor; Denmar 
by H. W. Foght Net $4.00 


New Schools for Old 


The Regeneration of the Porter School. 

By EVELYN DBPWEY, Author with JOHN DEWEY 
of “ Schools of Tomorrow.” 
An account of the re-creation of a community through its 
school, revealing the pcssibilities of the rural school for 
those who seek a os for the increasing disintegration 
of American country life. Net $2.00 


The State and the Nation 

By EDWARD JENKS, Author of “A Short History 
of Politics,” “Law and Politics in the Middle Ages,” 
etc. 
A clear, simple explanation of the necessary functions of 
a Government, tracing the main lines of social and politi- 
cal evolution, and showing the modern growth of that 
sense of community spirit upon which true a ar 4 
depends. 


A Society of States 
By W. T. S. STALLYBRASS, M. A. (Oxon.) 


Discusses the place of a League of Nations in political 
evolution and explains clearly the meaning eee $2.00 


The Freedom of the Seas 

By LOUISE FARGO BROWN 
The meaning of the term in the past is clearly set forth 
with an invaluable bibliography of the material writin 
on this much discussed topic. Net $2.00 


Labor and Reconstruction 
in Europe 


By BLISHA M. FRIEDMAN. Introduction by WIL- 
LIAM B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor 


sets forth clearly, compactly and briefly the machinery 
set up in sixteen countries, belligerent and neutral, for 
dealing with reconstruction in labor matters. 

Edited by MR. FRIEDMAN: Net $2.50 


The Place of Agriculture 
in Reconstruction 


By JAMES B. MORMAN, Asst. Sec’y of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board 
A collection of the solutions which other countries have 
found for the problem of land settlement for 
soldiers, sailors and marines. 








Postage extra. Order of any bookseller or direct from 











Do we really die? 
Can we communicate with the dead? 


CONTACT 
WITH THE 
OTHER WORLD 


The Latest Evidence as to Communi- 
cation with the Dead 


By JAMES H. HYSLOP 


Formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia 
University, author of ‘‘Problems of Philosophy,” etc. 


Psychic phenomena were never so 
generally interesting as now. Dr. 
Hyslop, who for fifteen years has 
given his entire time to their scien- 
tific investigation, herewith treats 
the whole subject of the super- 
normal in the psychic world, giving 
its history and the results of the 
latest experiments. It is extremely 
fascinating and may be of stupen- 
dous importance to mankind. 
SiPcokstoree- “Published by ‘The Century Gov 363 


Fourth Ave., New York )City. 





























Wanted: 100,000 names 


carefully selected 


Recently our friends have sent us 25,000 names 
of people who ought to be readers of The New 
Republic. 

Personal letters sent to these people have brought 
subscriptions from an unusually high percentage. 
William Allen White started the whole thing by 
sending us more than 200 names, with a letter in 
which he said: “If I were a rich man, I certainly 
would spend a thousand dollars introducing The 
New Republic.” 

One subscriber after another followed his 
example. 








We can make good use of 100,000 names. 


You must know many potential New Republic 
readers. Will you contribute your share of the 
100,000 by sending us, say, 50? 

As an acknowledgment, inadequate perhaps—of 
your interest— 


we will send you, free 


any one of the books from The Modern Library 
listed on the inside back cover of this issue. In 
sending your list of 50 names and addresses, give 
the name of the book you want. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st St., N. Y. City 





| EP. DUTTON & CO., Newyork 
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“The first right a child should have is that of being wanted.” 


WOULDN'T YOU SPEND MONEY TO END THE NEED FOR 
CHARITY INSTEAD OF GIVING, IF YOU KNEW HOW TO DO IT? 


Here is a way to eliminate a good part of the need for charity: 


Help people to understand how to 
have their babies in relation to 
their earnings and their health. 


Then our “ reform ” institutions, hospitals and tenements will not hold so many 
pitiful children for whom the “ uplifters ” and professional charity workers con- 
tinually beg aid. 


Few parents are so cruel as to want a baby they cannot feed! But there is the 
grim tragedy of 





THE UNWELCOME BABY-—abused, undernourished, 
neglected, beaten, miserable. Its coming regretted a mil- 
lion times hefore its tiny eyes open on the world it faces so 
sadly handicapped. Its coming dreaded by brothers and 
sisters, unable and unwilling to share their starved portions 
with another mouth. A life that should never have started, 
but the parents didn’t know how to prevent it. 





The law forbids their being taught! 
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The VOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD LEAGUE is working to change the 


law before the present Congress expires, thus attacking an evil at the root. 


We reprint below a brief statement of the OBJECTS of the Voluntary Parent- 
hood League. If you contribute generously, the first object may be attained before 
the 66th Congress expires: 


OBJECTS: 


1. To render available for the people’s need, the best scientific knowledge 
as to how parenthood may be voluntary instead of accidental; and as 
a first step toward that end, the removal of the words “ prevention of 
conception” from the Federal obscenity laws which now besmirch and 
degrade the question of intelligent parenthood by including it with 
penalized indecencies. 


2. The education of parents, so that the birth of children may occur with 
due regard to health, heredity, income, choice, environment and the 
well-being of the community. 


3. Equal legal and social rights for illegitimate children, and justice for 
the unmarried mother. 
Director Secretary 
MARY WARE DENNETT FREDERIC H. ROBINSON 
Treasurer 
Mrs. EUGENE STONE 


VOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD LEAGUE, 
206 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed you will find remittance for ................ as a contribution and an expression of my endorsement of this 
work and to aid its success. 


Please write plainly. 
ais sp 0 pened awibentsccnseosccescsccsonses y 
WRITE FOR OUR LITERATURE A 
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| THE NEW SUMMER NOVELS 





Mary S. Watts’ New Novel 


FROM FATHER TO SON 


By the author of ‘‘Nathan Burke,”’ etc., etc. 


“A cross-section of American life. A fine piece of craftsmanship 
very cleverly written.”—NV. Y. Times. “Admirably done . . . all the 
people are immensely interesting and human. . . . It is pure art.”— 
N. Y. Evening Sun. “A very real and significant book . . ._ highly in- 
teresting in substance and as highly artistic in method.”—PaAzla. Press. “ Sin- 
cere realism . . . will increase the number of her readers and will 
strengthen her candidacy for our most truly representative American story- 
teller.”-—V. Y. Sun. $1.75 


Other New Macmillan Books 





“‘A genuine literary sensation”’ 


THE GAY DOMBEYS 
Sir Harry Johnston’s New Novel 


“ Something striking in fiction, an original 
novel of very obvious enduring qualities. 
To say it is a masterpiece is not to say too 


Now Ready 


JINNY THE CARRIER 
Israel Zangwill’s New Novel 


In this new novel Mr. Zangwill turns to a 
lovely countryside away irom war or 
Ghetto. The scene is Essex. Against a 


July 30, toro 


background of opulent valley with glints of 
winding water, ancient country seats and 
mellow tiles of lost villages, he pictures with 
rare sympathy a genuine and kindly life. 
Jinny, the girl carrier, with her Will and 
their quaint courtship, is an embodiment of 
this. She is a real creation, happy, and de- 
serving of living “ happy ever after.” 

$2.00 


‘Wells at his best’’ 


much.”—Boston Transcript. “ A vivid fas- 
cinating presentation of life as it was lived 
in an extraordinarily interesting period of 
history. . . . His characters stand out 
as real persons, because he has known the 
men and women whom he portrays. It is life 
itself that Sir Harry describes, the whole 
life of a fascinating epoch, gay, brilliant, 
adventurous, full of color and movement.” 
—N. Y. Post. $2.00 


THE UNDYING FIRE 

H. G. Wells’ New Novel 
“ An enduring novel, a great drama. .. . 
His theme is the greatest of all: the pur- 
pose of life and of the universe. It has 
great power and fineness of execution. 


“A thrilling tale of the sea’’ 


ALL THE BROTHERS 
WERE VALIANT 


Ben Ames Williams’ New Novel 


It is Wells, the poet: the maker, 
creator, upbuilder. Here he speaks judi- 
cially with restraint and precision of meas- 
ure, as well as with burning intensity. 
. . . Coming at this hour, “ The Undy- 
ing Fire” is probably Wells’ greatest public 
service as well as one of his finest books.” 
—N. Y. Sun. $1.50 





Hidden treasures, mutinies, tropic love, all 
these are here. The book thrills with its 
incident and arouses admiration for its 
splendid character portrayal. “The story 
is a thriller with the plus qualities that lift 
mere story-telling into something endur- 
ing.”—N. Y. Sun. $1.50 
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The Week 


TALY has forsworn intervention. Facing a domestic 

situation which looks more and more like revolution 
the government declares that henceforth Italy will “ in no- 
wise favor Admiral Kolchak’s scheme nor intervene in any 
way in the internal affairs of Russia or Hungary, but will 
recall Italian troops from foreign service with the Allied 
expeditions.” Its renunciation is complete. On Tuesday 
there arrived in Naples the steamer Cablons, sailing from 
London with munitions for Kolchak. Thereupon the Ital- 
ian government made first payment on its promise of non- 
intervention. Dockers made the crew of the Cablons un- 
load their cargo. The government approved. Simultan- 
eously the government has made other’promises. It will 
regulate prices, free political prisoners, hasten demobiliza- 
tion, break up the general staff. Certainly Italy’s with- 
drawal from Russia will have a profound effect in the Allied 
countries, no less upon the peoples than on the governments. 


THE Allied governments still hold back from a declara- 
tion of the policy they will pursue in respect to the block- 
ade on Russia. Different prophecies are made. The As- 
sociated Press, in a dispatch from Paris, declares that “ the 
United States has constantly insisted that there has been no 
blockade agaist Russia except such a8 is incidental to the 


embargo on imports to Germany.” But Mr. Oulahan 
cables to the New York Times that a continued blockade 
is probable, and that “ pressure” (League or no League?) 
may be applied to the neutrals to make them come in. 
Meantime, from London, a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune predicts that the blockade “‘ may be lifted at any 
time.” His prophecy is not based on a belief that the west- 
ern democracies have seen the horror of starving a people 
because its government holds undesirable theories of owner- 
ship. “‘ Lenin,” he says, “has considerable gold and it is 
reported he is willing to pay cash for goods.” 


THE Bolshevik armies are in “Kolchak’s pincers.” ‘That 
was the announcement made on Tuesday by Mr. Sack of 
the pro-Kolchak Russian Information Bureau. But Thurs 
day brought the news that Soviet troops had gone a hundred 
and sixty miles southeast from Perm amd driven Kolchak 
from Ekaterinburg. That is a heavy loss. For Ekaterin- 
burg, in the heart of the Ural coal and iron mines, is a city 
of great manufactures—Kolchak’s chief base of supply. <Al- 
most simultaneously there has been military action in the 
west. On Saturday a cable brought news of the Finnish 
army. The Finns had recently been ordered by the Council 
of Five to advance and seize Petrograd. Instead at least 
one entire Finnish army appears to have been routed. 
Finally on Monday came a London dispatch announcing 
that Denikin in the south “has been obliged to make an- 
other retreat owing to a further landing ” from the Caspian 
Sea of Bolshevist reinforcements. 


A NEW factor has made its appearance in the social and 
political life of Germany: Large scale strikes have broken 
out among the agricultural workers. Work has been 
stopped in many parts of Pomerania and East Prussia. 
These provinces form the classic land of the junkers. With 
the revolution the agrarian workers acquired for the first 
time the right to organize. They have tried to make wage 
agreements with the proprietors. But the junkers are as 
stiff-necked in peace as in war. And the strikes have fol- 
lowed. Crops are not immediately endangered, says the 
Prussian Department of Agriculture. There is still a 
month before the harvest. In that time a temporary peace 
may be patched up. But it will be more than a month be- 
fore the land barons of eastern Germany bow to any gov- 
ernment which has yet made its appearance in Berlin. 


A NEW statement by General Jan Smuts shows him more 
clearly than ever the most resolute liberal now in high office. 
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To the people of England he gave counsel on Ireland, 
Germany and Russia. Ireland, he said, had become “a 
chronic wound, whose septic effects are spreading to our 
whole system, and through its influence on America is be- 
ginning to poison our most vital foreign relations.” ‘“ Our 
statesmen . . . may not shirk from applying to Ireland the 
same medicine they applied to Bohemia and many another 
part of Europe.” ‘Turning to Germany General Smuts 
said, “‘ You cannot have a stable Europe without a stable 
and settled Germany. You cannot have a stable and settled 
Britain while Germany is weltering in confusion . . . 
Do not let us deal with Ebert as we have dealt with Ker- 
ensky and Karolyi.” 


[T is what General Smuts says of Russia that should cut 
most deeply into the blundering councils of the Associated 
Powers. “Our military forces, tanks, and war materials may 
temporarily bolster up one side,”’ he says, “ but the real mag- 
nitude of the problem is quite beyond such expedients.” 
What then? Leave Russia alone, remove the blockade, 
adopt an attitude of friendly neutrality and impartiality 
toward all parties. “ It may well be that the only ultimate 
hope for Russia is a sobered, purified Soviet system, and that 
may be far better than barbarism, to which our present 
policy seems inevitably tending. Be patient with sick Rus- 
sia. Give her time and sympathy. And await the results 
of her convalescence.” 


IN their National Conference the French Socialists have 
instructed their deputies in the Chamber to vote against 
ratification of the peace treaty. The party sums up its criti- 
cism on lines which its earlier statements have followed: 
“ veiled annexation” of the Saar Valley; distribution of 
the German colonies as “ spoils”; “ obvious violations of 
popular rights in East Prussia”; a settlement “ opposed to 
the best interests of France, against whom it everywhere 
prepares hatred and every kind of conflict.” The League 
of Nations is an “ hypocrisy” whose initiation “ was ac- 
companied by a violation of right in which certain of the 
Allies were victims—China, for instance,—despoiled of 
Shantung for the profit of Japan.” To this final position 
has come the one group in France that did not regard Mr. 
Wilson as a meddler. 


ARE these French Socialists, the “ intellectuals,” going 
far beyond the temper of the sober working groups? A 
recent issue of Le Populaire reports the national Congress 
of the most important trade union in France—the Railway- 
men. ‘This union, it seems, sent “ fraternal greetings” to 
“ all those revolutionaries who valiantly pursue their task 
of renovation—in Russia as well as in Germany and Hun- 
gary.” The Congress, so one of its resolutions declared, 
“‘reproves any action of a military or diplomatic nature 
which is aimed at crushing the revolutions now taking 
place, either politically or economically; it also demands 
that the troops in Russia be recalled.” Nothing that the 
Socialist party has done outdistances the action of these 
French trade unionists. 


A SUMMARY of the completed treaty with Austria has 
been cabled to America. It indicates that the same pro- 
cedure of assessing reparations is to be used in the case of 
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Austria as is used in the case of Germany. The same com- 
mittee, in fact, is ultimately to fix a figure which for the 
present remains indefinite. In the Austrian settlement what 
is particularly vital to the world’s peace is the honesty 
with which national boundaries have been drawn. ‘The 
summary hints at certain provisions—says, for instance, that 
Czechoslovakia is to have a bridgehead “on the Danube, 
opposite Presbourg”’; but it will not be possible to form a 
judgment of the territorial terms in the completed treaty 
until its full text has been published. 


PROOF of Republican strength in the Senate is provided 
by the manner in which Democratic Senators have begun 
to sound the Republicans on what they think of “ inter- 
pretative reservations.” Reservations of this sort would 
merely state the views of the United States, on points to 
which objection was taken, and would not assert our refusal 
to be bound by them. It is rumored that Mr. Wilson 
would accept certain reservations of this kind. But if the 
Republicans compromise, if they abandon a resolute oppo- 
sition to Article X and Shantung, they will be throwing 
away the two best issues they have placed before the Amer- 
ican people since any of the present Senators came into 


office. 


SENATOR SWANSON’S address advertised by some 
of the newspapers as the keynote speech in the campaign 
for ratification without amendment, was at no time particu- 
larly strong. But it was weakest in its defence of the 
surrender of Shantung to Japan. “ It’s like rewarding a 
person who has driven away a burglar,” Mr. Swanson said. 
“ Japan did just that, and now is entitled to recover the 
cost of that expensive operation.”” To what reward is 
America entitled, if not to an honorable settlement in the 
Far East? 


[ T is Woodrow Wilson who writes this paragraph (in A 
History of the American People, vol. 4): “In April, 
1844, Mr. Tyler sent to the Senate a treaty of annexation 
which he had negotiated with Texas. Secret negotiations, 
a piece of business privately carried to completion and made 
public only when finished, suited well with the President's 
temper and way of action. A man naturally secretive, nat- 
urally fond, not of concealments, but of quiet and subtle 
management, not insincere, but indirect in his ways of ap- 
proach, he relished statecraft of this sort and no doubt 
liked the Texas business all the better because it seemed to 
demand, in its very nature, a delicate and private handling. 
The Senate rejected the treaty by the very decisive vote of 
16 to 35, men of both parties alike being irritated that the 
President should spring this weighty matter upon the coun- 
try in such a fashion, taking no counsel beforehand save 
such as he chose to take.” 


IN Washington, during the recent race riots, negroes 
were surrounded in the streets, dragged from street-cars, 
and beaten by mobs of soldiers, sailors and civilians. This 
was in retaliation for certain attacks on white women dur- 
ing the past month. But, as is often the case, the violence 
had not even the doubtful virtue of being aimed at the real 
culprits. According to the New York Times, “a number 
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of disturbances were caused by civilians who, when a crowd 
of soldiers and sailors collected, pointed to any negro who 
might be passing and yelled, ‘ There he goes!’ Such out- 
cries generally were followed by an attack upon the negro 
by some of the sailors and soldiers.” Instances of this 
brutal baiting took place within a block of the White House. 
Had they occurred, let us say, in Moscow, we should un- 
failingly have hailed them as evidence of a nation’s inability 
to govern itself. 





ON a single page of one of the New York newspapers 
there appeared on Thursday news of the following events: 
a street railways strike in Boston involving 8,000 workers; 
a shipping strike in New York that kept 400 vessels at their 
wharves; a complete tie-up of the Shore Line Electric Rail- 
way from Webster, Mass., to New Haven, Conn.; a strike 
vote being taken in Chicago by 15,000 surface and elevated 
railway employees; a strike of telephone operators and line- 
men in Cleveland; a strike of 8,000 workers in the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, of Chicago; a lockout of 
100,000 building trades workers by Chicago contractors ; 
and announcement of a possible strike ballot to be taken by 
twenty-four unions affiliated in the steel industry. 


FOR all this conflict there is no one formula. High 
prices, refusal of union recognition, hours disputes and other 
issues are interwoven. But what is certain is that we are 
ili prepared for the unrest to which these disputes may be 
the prelude. We had a National War Labor Board which 
served rudely as a court of industrial justice, during the 
war. We have discontinued it. We had a federal employ- 
ment service which was beginning to show national effi- 
ciency. Congress clipped its wings. Congress, lavish with 
its pork bills, has provided only a pittance for the federal 
bureaus which carry on inquiries into the causes of dis- 
putes throughout the country. One small office, known as 
the Bureau of Mediation and Conciliation, is now flooded 
with a business ten times too large for it. Meantime the 
wise committeemen of Congress draw espionage bills to 
bring us peace and appropriation bills to insure prosperity. 


BEFORE an Investigating Committee in New York City 
Mr. James P. Holland, president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, declared that “ the legitimate labor 
organizations look upon Bolshevism as a joke.” Mr. Hol- 
land left the committee some comfort, however, by dis- 
tinguishing between legitimate and_ illegitimate. The 
Women’s Trade Union League had Bolshevist tinges, he 
thought. So did the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The 
first of these organizations is one that the old-line opponents 
of women’s rights in industry have consistently rebuffed ; 
the second has won the textile trades almost entirely away 
from the A. F. of L. unions. Mr. Holland follows the 
course of other A. F. of L. leaders when he ridicules Bol- 
shevism, in the A. F. of L., and then uses it as a weapon 
against “ outsiders.” 


UNDER the headline “ Church Programme Hits at Radi- 
cals” the New York Times prints a new statement made 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. Actually the programme contains recommendations of 
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a most liberal sort: payment of the war debt “ by those 
most able to bear it”; release of conscientious objectors; 
“ living wages, reasonable hours, safe conditions of labor, 
equal opportunities and pay for women ”; participation of 
workers “in management and ownership”; abolition of 
child labor; and “ the larger part of excess profits . . . 
to be devoted voluntarily to public uses or returned by tax- 
ation.” The headline, misguiding to the hasty reader, is 
typical of the way liberal views are often handled when 
they come from a source that cannot be ignored. 


*“CLASS consciousness and the use of violence,” con- 
tinues the Church Council’s statement, “are not confined to 
revolutionary groups. The possession of wealth and educa- 
tion tends to the formation of classes, and industrial owner- 
ship to a class conscious ruling group. We observe, also, with 
regret, numerous resorts to mob action in which returned 
soldiers and workmen have sometimes participated, frequently 
without police restraint; the continuing incitement to riot 
by certain public officials and periodicals; and the unfortu- 
nate and dangerous tendency of many state and municipal 
officials to deny fair hearings to radical offenders, and to use 
unnecessary and provocative brutality during strikes.”’ 


Exhibit A: Shantung 


S a result of the outcry over Shantung one 
may inspect the structure of Mr. Wilson’s 
diplomacy in the making of peace. 

America prepares to enter the war, not merely 
to protect American rights on the high seas, but to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

On the invitation of America, a weak nation, 
China, is invited to follow suit. 

It is perfectly well known that one of our pros- 
pective associates in the war, Japan, has an aggres- 
sive policy towards China. 

It is equally well known that another of our 
prospective associates, Britain, has an alliance with 
Japan. 

It is equally well known that American assistance 
is absolutely vital. With the utmost decency, we 
take no advantage Jf this fact. We ask no reward 
out of our friend’s necessities. But at the same 
time we neglect to safeguard the interests of our 
ward, China. 

America makes no inquiries about the promise 
being made to Japan concurrently with America’s 
decision to wage the war for no material gain of 
her own. 

As the war progresses the State Department 
hears persistent rumors of the secret pledges to 
Japan. (We assume that it heard about them be- 
cause everybody else did. See Evening Post 
July 16th.) Nothing tangible is done to protect 
China’s interest, entrusted to our safekeeping. 

The peace conference meets. For the first time 
the secret pledges are revealed. 
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America does not insist upon their abrogation 
‘because Japan threatens to bolt the conference. 
The President’s theory is that anything, even our 
honor towards China, should be sacrificed to the 
creation of a League in which America guarantees 
the possessions and the acquisitions of her asso- 
ciates. Put bluntly, they sell us the right to guar- 
antee them for the fulfillment of their secret 
treaties. 

This of course completely reverses the true state 
of affairs; it was our business to sell them our 
guarantee in return for an abandonment of their 
secret pledges. 

This is the crux of Mr. Wilson’s failure as a 
negotiator. He never seemed to realize that in 
creating the League he was giving Europe in- 
finitely more than she gave us. In the field cf di- 
plomacy he was a seller not a buyer. He could have 
abrogated every secret treaty as the price of our 
assistance ; he could have secured water-tight accep- 
tance of the principles of a democratic peace during 
the war, and at the conference he should have made 
the execution of these engagements the condition 
of our guarantee. 

What he actually did was to impress Europe 
with the fact that we wanted nothing. That was 
true in terms of territory or indemnities. But in 
terms of world peace we wanted a great deal, 
namely, the abandonment of claims that can pro- 
duce another war. American military assistance 
and the American guarantee would have secured 
these without question. But when by our neglect 
tc inquire about the secret treaties we gave Europe 
to understand that we wanted nothing, we got 
nothing, neither material rewards nor ideal in- 
terests. At the same time Europe got everything, 
secret treaties, military assistance, a typical Euro- 
pean peace, and an American guarantee to boot. 
All we actually asked was the right. to give that 
which Europe would have paid any price to receive. 
No wonder that British diplomacy, rather acutely 
aware of what it conceives to be its interests, sided 
with Japan when Mr. Wilson was irretrievably 
committed to the League. By that time Mr. Wil- 
son was selling everything to procure the League, 
and with “single-track mindedness” he allowed 
himself to be coerced by a typical diplomatic bluff. 
No one who knows the animus of British policy 
imagines that Britain would have allowed Mr. Wil- 
son to leave the conference in order to conciliate 
imperial Japan. The British conciliated Japan be- 
cause they had taken Mr. Wilson’s measure, knew 
that he was infatuated with the League, and would 

never play his trump card. 

The usual excuse for Mr. Wilson’s failure tc 
deal shrewdly and candidly with the whole network 
of secret treaties which have botched the peace is, 
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first, that public opinion in this country would not 
during the war have tolerated any move which 
might threaten to impair Allied unity; second, that 
the President went to Paris without a public opinion 
behind him that would have supported adherence 
to principle; third, that the increasing misery of 
Europe during the armistice worked for anarchy 
and made a speedy peace essential. 

The answer is that the failure to revise the 
treaties destroyed a moderate pro-Allied govern- 
ment in Russia and nearly caused a triumph for de- 
featism in western Europe. This was forestalled 
only by Mr. Wilson’s peace offensives which de- 
ceived the Allied workmen with the belief that they 
were not fighting for annexations. Moreover, be- 
tween February and April, 1917, America was not 
yet in the grip of war psychology, and it was in 
those months that an agreement with our associates 
could and should have beens negotiated. This was 
suggested at the time from many sources—the 
New Republic, fe - example, published a supple- 
ment on February 1, 1917, the day the German 
submarine decree was made public, saying: 


Diplomatic, economic and military conferences be- 
tween the Allies and all neutrals concerned should be 
initiated at once, and with all clearness possible the 
terms and conditions of our entrance into the war 
should be discussed and announced. 


And on February 1oth the New Republic said: 


Now while things are still in the balance is the 
time to negotiate with them not only about actual aid 
but about political purposes. An agreement by the 
Allies to abandon the principles of the Paris confer- 
ence should be considered, so that this war shall not 
end in a hostile peace. Such an agreement would 
probably weaken the German extremists more than a 
dozen army corps. 


What had occurred to mere journalists might 
well have occurred to a President charged with the 
interests of a whole people. It was an obvious 
thing to do. It was not done, and we entered the 
war profoundly ignorant not only of military 
science on the western front but of Allied di- 
plomacy. Once in, it was harder to deal with the 
situation, and of course the danger from Germany 
was so great that whole souled support of the war 
was necessary no matter what the diplomatic blun- 
ders which accompanied it. 

But it soon became evident that the very success 
of the war depended upon unifying and democratiz- 
ing Allied aims. Only then could the Allied democ- 
racies be held together and a wedge driven into 
Germany. Mr. Wilson in public did gallant work 
here, but his speeches were unaccompanied by ne- 
gotiation to consummate them. In the meantime 
intolerance was whipped to a frenzy so that the 
effort to support and explain Mr. Wilson’s policy 
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was signalized by fools and ruffians as pro-German. 
Mr. Wilson not only countenanced this intolerance, 
but through his masterpiece, Mr. Burleson, and his 
other subordinates set up a reign of terror such as 
free Americans have never known before. This 
intolerance silenced or weakened every intelligent 
Wilson man in the country, and gave a monopoly of 
discussion to those who were bent on destroying 
Wilsonism. When the election came Mr. Wilson 
was overwhelmed because the country had never 
been permitted to hear his side of the case except 
from his own lips. So of course he went to Paris 
feeling that the country was not behind him. 

Losing his grip on the facts, isolated from his 
advisers, incapable of delegating authority, three 
precious months were wasted while Europe went 
deeper into misery and chaos. The blockade, in 
many ways tighter in the armistice than it had been 
during the war, drove Europe further and further 
along the road to revolution. At last panic seized 
Mr. Wilson. He had to have a peace, any peace, 
because the blockade he shared in maintaining was 
tearing the fabric of Europe to pieces. Frustrated 
by complexities, overwhelmed by the dangers, Mr. 
Wilson threw principles to the winds and agreed to 
accept what his closest advisers know to be a peace 
that cannot be imposed on Europe. 

In Paris he did what he said he would never do, 
and the imperialists of the world applauded with a 
jeer. But in the meantime a curious thing was hap- 
pening at home. The Republican opposition, at 
first merely anti-Wilson and confused, got grad 
ually into the hands of men who wanted a moral 
excuse for their partisanship. They found that in 
Shantung, but behind Shantung lurks the wide- 
spread sense, still unexpressed, of the European in- 
justices of the treaty. Shantung, an issue divorced 
from all taint of pro-Germanism, has become a 
symbol of the whole failure at Paris. For the first 
time in many years the Republicans have morality 
on their side, and Mr. Wilson is compelled to ap- 
pear as the hard-headed man of expediency. We 
have no illusions about the Republicans. They 
would sing a different song if a Republican Presi- 
dent had made this treaty. So incidentally would 
the Democrats. Partisanship is the decisive thing, 
and a cynic will say that an opposition is generally 
more idealistic than a party in power. No doubt. 
But that under republican institutions is the value 
of an opposition. 

To this opposition Mr. Wilson has had to yield 
the moral leadership, because in the last analysis 
his diplomacy consisted of speeches and not of 
leadership. When he failed to square promise with 
performance, he was bound to be discredited both 
for his promise and his performance. The one 
damns the other. 
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“Regional Understandings” 


Persistently there comes from Paris this 
rumor: That Shantung is but one small pawn 
in a game the diplomats are playing in the Far 
East; that behind Shantung there looms a vaster 
bargain, a Tri-Power agreement between England, 
France and Japan for control of a great bulk of 
the continent of Asia. 

With the peace-makers themselves lies respon- 
sibility for the fact that any serious consideration 
at all must be given to rumors. The peace was 
made in a quiet chamber. Rumors leaked, and 
for months there was nothing better to go on. And 
rumors, ridiculed at first, often turned out to be 
the forerunners of truth. Successively we shrugged 
off the story that Shantung would go to Japan, that 
France would find a way to the Saar, and that the 
President would himself propose for America one 
of those separate and entangling alliances he had 
so often and so caustically ridiculed. But Japan 
has Shantung, France a good chance for the Saar 
Valley, and if Mr. Wilson wins we ourselves shall 
have the alliance. The history of the Peace Con- 
ference brings more than a little justification for 
the practice of examining rumors attentively. 

Briefly the reported Tri-Power agreement marks 
out these colonies and spheres of influence: 

For France: Indo-China and Tonkin, eastern 
Siam, Yunnan and Kwangsi (the latter two are 
southern provinces of China). For Great Britain: 
India, Persia, Arabia, Tibet, Western Siam, 
Burma, the Szecheuen province. (one of the largest 
provinces in China, with 68 million inhabitants), 
and the Kwantung region forming the littoral of 
Canton. For Japan: Eastern Siberia and all of 
China except the regions “otherwise assigned.” 
Within these several spheres of influence the parties 
to the entente would agree to respect concessions 
and investments now existing, and to accord each 
other reciprocal commercial opportunities. 

The almost instinctive feeling that so massive a 
division of Asiatic power cannot be contemplated 
by three foreign offices is somewhat offset by a 
realization that the agreement would not draw new 
lines so much as shade lines already existing— 
though they are here and there only faint. Indo- 
China and Tonkin have long been dependencies of 
France. Eastern Siam has been a dependency in 
fact if not name. In Kwangsi and the eastern part 
of Yunnan France has had a fairly clean sphere of 
influence. The western half of this latter province, 
as well as the great province of Szecheuen, have for 
some time been a battle-ground for both French and 
British interests. This new agreement would 
simply settle both halves of the quarrel by giving 
England somewhat the better of the bargain. 
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Few of England’s other acquisitions would be 
novel. India and Burma are, of course, British 
colonies; Tibet and Western Siam are not far 
from colonial status; Persia, Arabia and Kwan- 
tung are regions which British influence has pene- 
trated. It would be Japan, and not England and 
France, to whom the Tri-Power agreement would 
bring territory entirely fresh: those parts of China 
“not otherwise assigned”; eastern Siberia, with its 
incredible stores of iron, coal and timber. Con- 
cerning Japan’s acquisition of commercial suprem- 
acy in these two fields we have had rumors from 
capitals other than Paris. The Chinese press 
shows fear of a quick expansion of Japanese power 
in the northern provinces; from Omsk and Vlad- 
ivostok and Tokio come reports that the Kolchak 
brand of democracy, based, as it is, on Japanese 
bayonets more than any other one factor, has paid 
a high price for the support of its eastern neighbor. 


Other reports, then, and half-definite agree- 
ments already existing, play in with the rumor of a 
new Tri-Power agreement. Something else plays 
in with it, too. And that is Article 21, of the 
League of Nations Covenant. 


Let us recall the circumstances under which 
Article 21 was drawn. Originally, we remember, 
the Covenant contained no reservation in respect to 
the Monroe Doctrine. When that fact became 
known there was a tumult in the American Senate. 
“Specific exemption” must be made, said many Re- 
publicans, unless essential American privileges were 
to be squandered. For a time there was silence 
in Paris. Then came news of a Wilson victory. 
Mr. Wilson had shown his critics in the Senate that 
he could in fact secure “ specific exemption ” of the 
Monroe Doctrine—establish for the first time its 
explicit recognition by the powers of Europe. 

What was in the minds of the statesmen who 
met Mr. Wilson’s request for “specific exemption ?” 
Mr. Wilson made that request in March. He 
made it of the men who were later to annul the 
formal or informal promises our government had 
given to China, when we urged her to enter the 
war, that in the settlement we should stand by her 
claim to a return of Shantung. What were these 
statesmen thinking? They gave Mr. Wilson his 
“specific exemption.” But it was wrapped in a 
phrase foreign to American diplomacy, a phrase 
which had made no previous appearance in peace 
conference circles, but which now appeared sud- 
denly—the phrase, “regional understandings.” 


This, we remember, was in March. And it was 
in March, too, we are told, that the new Tri-Power 
agreement in Asia was launched. Is there more 
than a casual relation between these two incidents 
—one fact, and one rumor? 
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Only special treatment could validate the sup. 
posed Tri-Power agreement, under the League of 
Nations. That far, at least, the Covenant pro- 
poses to go toward a new order of internationa! 
politics. Under Article 20 the members of the 
League severally agree that the Covenant abro- 
gates “all obligations or understandings inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms thereof.” 
Even with the imperfect League we shall possess, 
the proposals of the Tri-Power agreement could 
not possibly be considered consistent. They con- 
template a commercial sovereignty and an impo- 
sition of authority on backward peoples which the 
League could not admit. 

But following the article which rules out agree- 
ments inconsistent with the Covenant comes Article 
21, making certain exceptions to the general rule: 
“Nothing in this shall be deemed to affect the valid- 
ity of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance of 
peace.” 


Who has defined this phrase? No one. Who 
will define it, in future? There is a majority in the 
council of the five great nations—and in this Asiatic 
entente would be three powers. It is altogether 
possible that in the minds of shrewd politicians like 
Pichon and Makino the whole story was clear; that 
the phrase “regional understandings” was definitely 
and explicitly coined to cover a contemplated agree- 
ment in Asia; that Mr. Wilson served, again, as a 
serviceable hook on which to hang an imperialist 
ambition; and that a gigantic bargain hostile to the 
spirit of even this Covenant might gain standing 
through the favorable interpretation of a clause 
we have never had defined. The entente would of 
course be designed for “the maintenance of peace.”’ 
That is characteristic of every entente, and of every 
“defensive alliance.” 


There is no reason, perhaps, for concern about 
a situation which is only conjectural? We went into 
war with the legal assumption that there were no 
secret treaties, the moral assumption that should 
any of them possibly exist they would be broken 
in an hour of calm reason. We do not need to go 
into peace that way. At least from the war we 
ought to have learned the price of indifference. 


A Tri-Power entente in Asia would fetter the 
hopes of many subject peoples, cut deeply into the 
political autonomy and territorial integrity of 
China. It would wipe away the traditional Ameri- 
can policy of the open door, and embroil Asia end- 
lessly in spheres of influence, with an at least tacit 
guarantee of American support behind a policy 
America has consistently disowned. Out of all 
uncertainty there is an easy road: Let the Senate 
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request Mr. Wilson to call upon Great Britain, 
France and Japan for a statement. Let us have 
definite renunciation of ambitions for a Tri-Power 
agreement in Asia before we go on with our League 
of Nations. And let us not go on unless our assur- 
ances are explicit and binding. 


The Supreme Court and 
the A. F. of L. 


In the flurry caused in the conservative press by 
the resolution of the American Federation of Labor 
attacking the judiciary for “ usurping ” the power 
to review the constitutionality of acts of Congress, 
there has been generally overlooked the very si 
nificant report upon which that resgimsiel 
based. At its annual convention a 
Federation directed that a study of the problem 
should be made, and an adequate measure pre- 
pared for presentation to Congress. The report 
of Jackson H. Ralston, now available in pamphlet 
form, is the result. It is a document of unusual 
thoroughness, moderation and sound judgment, and 
its recommendations are fully worthy of liberal 
support. 

The report points out that the subject must of 
necessity be divided into two parts: First, the power 
of courts over acts of coordinate legislative 
branches, and second, their power over subordinate 
legislatures. With this distinction in mind, three 
propositions are set forth: 

First: The Supreme Court of the United States 
and state and national courts generally shall have 
no power to pass upon the constitutionality of Con- 
gressional enactments; and the courts of the re- 
spective states shall have no power to pass upon the 
constitutionality of acts of their respective legisla- 
tures, except so far as they are contrary to the 
national Constitution, or to laws or treaties which 
are given constitutional recognition. 

Second: The Supreme Court shall retain its 
jurisdiction to declare unconstitutional acts of 
executive and inferior judiciai powers in excess of 
constitutional authority and like jurisdiction over 
acts of state legislatures, including acts of commis- 
sions; and the state courts shall possess and retain 
power to pass upon the constitutionality of the acts 
of counties, cities, towns and administrators of 
whatever nature. 

Third: That the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the exercise of its jurisdiction to declare 
an act of the state legislature or of any state or 
Federal agency including the judiciary, to be un- 
constitutional, shall only do so by the acquiescence 
of considerably more than a bare majority of its 
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members; that for instance, three-fourths of the 
entire membership of the court should concur to 
such end, and the like requirement shall hold as to 
the highest courts of the states. 

In support of the first of these propositions the 
report presents three main arguments: That the 
power of the judiciary to set aside Acts of Congress 
was not granted by the Constitution, but has been 
usurped by the courts; that the exercise of the 
power is in its nature a political rather than a 
judicial function; and that as a matter of history it 
has been used, in general, in favor of property 
rights and against human rights. 

To the first of these arguments too much weight 
should not be attached. Both the historical and the 
legal arguments are quite evenly balanced. Before 
the Constitution was adopted, if we look for pre- 
cedents, there were at least three authenticated 
cases in which acts of state legislatures had been set 
aside by state courts; but in one of these cases, the 
judges were hailed before the legislature to explain 
their conduct, and refused re-election because of it, 
and in another the governor of the state denounced 
the decision as a usurpation and an act of des- 
potism. In the Constitutional Convention, Profes- 
sor Beard believes that out of twenty-five leaders 
seventeen favored and eight opposed judicial re- 
view; Horace A. Davis counts eleven for and six- 
teen against. Neither estimate would be conclusive, 
even if proven accurate, for it is quite possible that 
an assemblv, though by a majority of individuals 
favoring a measure, should refrain from approving 
it as a body, for fear of popular opposition. From 
the language of the Constitution neither side can 
draw much comfort. Probably the truth of the 
matter is, that as frequently happens in delibera- 
tive bodies, the matter was intentionally left 
ambiguous. Friends of judicial review were afraid 
openly to give the Supreme Court power to over- 
ride Congress, but they used language, doubtle 
designedly, from which a politically inclined Sy ~ 
preme Court could make a plausible argumenp’in 
favor of the power. The matter has now only an 
antiquarian interest. In fact, the Supreme Court 
exercised the power, and what is more important, 
Congress and the President and the voters 
acquiesced in the exercise. 

In his second argument Mr. Ralston is on firmer 
ground. There can be no doubt that in a large 
number of the important decisions involving the 
constitutionality of legislation the Supreme Court 
has passed on questions of policy rather than of 
law. Is a man deprived of property without due 
process of law if he is forbidden to discharge an 
employee because the employee is a member of a 
trade union? Or if he is forbidden to employ men 
in a bake shop for more than ten hours a day? Or 
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if he is forbidden to operate an employment agency 
for profit? The Supreme Court has said that such 
laws are constitutional if they are “ in aid of what is 
sanctioned by usage, or held by prepon- 
derant opinion to be . . . necessary to the public 
welfare.” Cannot Congress judge better than the 
Supreme Court what laws are held by preponderant 
opinion to be necessary to the public welfare? It 
is true that from the nature of its functions a court 
must often pass on political and social questions, 
as, for instance, when it decides whether the steel 
trust is in restraint of trade, or whether a labor 
boycott is idegal. But these are cases in which 
Congress has left the question of policy open. 
When the Supreme Court in the Adair case over- 
threw an act of Congress making it unlawful for 
an interstate railroad to discharge an employee be- 
cause he was a member of a union, it was in effect 
saying that it knew better than the Congress and 
the Supreme Court what a preponderant public 
opinion held to be necessary for the public welfare. 

The strongest argument against the Supreme 
Court’s power to review Congressional legislation 
is that in fact the decisions involving questions of 
political or social importance have generally been 
reactionary. The Dred Scott case, the income tax 
decision, the Employers’ Liability case, the Adair 
case, the child labor law decision, all went in favor 
of the property owner and against the laborer. On 
the other hand in the Robertson case, sustaining the 
arrest of seamen for desertion despite the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, in the Pettibone case, holding 
that the kidnapping of a labor union official by a 
state governer was not a violation of due process, 
in the Killits case, holding that a man could be pun- 
ished for criminal contempt for publishing a news- 
paper attack on a judge based on a case then under 
consideration, and Mr. Ralston might have added, 
in the Frank case, the court refused to interpret the 
Constitution to protect individual rights. 

Of teurse there are exceptions, such as the 
Southern peonage cases, and there have been many 
decisions, relatively unimportant, which may be 
described as politically neutral. But as a general- 
ization it can be safely said that in its net result the 
Supreme Court’s power over federal legislation has 
been reactionary. 

When we come to the Supreme Court’s power 
over state legislation, entirely different considera- 
tions apply, as the Federation report justly points 
out. There the Supreme Court is the guardian of 
national interests, as against the local and special 
interests so often dominant in state legisla- 
tures. It was the Supreme Court which resisted 
the attempts of state legislatures to set up local 
commercial and transportation monopolies, and 
laws interfering with the free intercourse of per- 
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sons and property among the states. It is true that 
the court’s power under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment has been abused, quite as often as its power 
under the Fifth, but even the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, notably in taxation cases, has been used to 
vindicate national against merely local interests. 
Mr. Ralston’s conclusion is that the good and the 
bad in the Supreme Court’s power over state legis- 
lation is so inextricably interwoven that they cannot 
be separated. Instead of taking away the power, he 
suggests that more than a bare majority, say three- 
fourths of the judges, must agree before a state 
law can be overthrown. In support of this recom- 
mendation he points to a similar provision in the 
Ohio constitution, and to the legal principle long 
acknowledged by the Supreme Court, that a law 
should not be held unconstitutional unless it is so 
clearly bad that no reasonable man can consider 
it constitutional. Such an amendment would pre- 
vent the oft recurring scandal of five members of 
the Supreme Court solemnly adjudging that the 
other four hold opinions which no reasonable man 
can entertain. 

In adopting this report, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has put its weight behind a funda- 
mental and urgent reform. If European legisla- 
tion affords any precedent, the coming decades will 
require more than ever drastic interferences with 
vested property rights. And if recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court are an indication of its temper 
for the future, such laws will make slow headway 
as long as that court has the final word as to the 
compatibility of legislation with the public welfare. 
Even conservatives will admit that it is better to 
act moderately and sanely today than to wait until 
popular resentment over such decisions as the child 
labor case lead to more drastic and subversive 


measures. 
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Anti-Bolsheviks: The Twenty Million 


N May 17th last the great new anti-Bolshe- 

vik political paper party began its march 

across the American mind, 20,000,000 

strong. Its advance-guard was landed on May 17th 

in the Russian Embassy’s magazine, published by 

the Russian Information Bureau, managed by Mr. 

Sack—the magazine called Struggling Russia. The 

gentlemen of the advance-guard were strikingly 

attired. They had on their own clothes and also 
the clothes of previous parties—real parties. 

Mr. Sack was, and is, very anxious to prove that 
the Socialist parties of Siberia are supporting Kol- 
chak. Almost all Russians, as shown by the great 
election to the All-Russian Constituent Assembly in 
1917, are voters for Socialist candidates of one 
color or another. It is necessary to prove that 
Kolchak has a strong Socialist following. In Strug- 
gling Russia, on May 17th, Mr. Sack announced 
that a “ declaration ” in favor of Kolchak had been 
made by “ the Socialist groups ’’ of Omsk. 

But who signed this Omsk declaration? Seven 
men. Mr. Sack gives their names. Two of them 
sign without in any way mentioning what they 
represent. One of them signs as a member of 
“The All-Russian Union of Writers.” The re- 
maining four affix their signatures as representa- 
tives of various institutions belonging to the great 
—the genuinely great — Russian Cooperative 
Movement. 

Now the Cooperative Movement was established 
for the purpose of promoting the interests of its 
members in the buying of goods, and in the selling 
of goods, through the method of cooperation. Peo- 
ple join the Cooperative Movement as consumers; 
or they join it as producers. They do not join it as 
Republicans or Democrats or Prohibitionists or 
Bolsheviks or Mensheviks or Socialists-Revolution- 
ists of the Right or Socialists-Revolutionists of the 
Left. Therefore the up-rolling of Cooperators at 
Omsk as “ Socialist groups’ was a quite consider- 
able event. 

In the very next issue of Struggling Russia—the 
issue of May 31st—the Cooperators were landed 
in force—the whole 20,000,000 of them—and sim- 
ply and boldly as Cooperators. They ceased to 
speak as “Socialist groups.” They spoke as the 
Russian Cooperative Movement. And they an- 
nounced themselves unanimously for Kolchak. 
They did this by means of a manifesto signed by 
five representatives of Russian cooperative organi- 
zations in New York, presumably on instructions 
from their chiefs in Russia. 

It is a firm manifesto in a firm historic tone. It 


calls on the American people to “ side with us ” and 
says that “the United Cooperatives recognize and 
support the Provisional Government formed on Si- 
berian territory and headed by Admiral Kolchak.” 

Naturally Mr. Sack was pleased. The vote for 
the All-Russian Constituent Assembly in 1917 was 
only 36,000,000. Here was a vote of 20,000,000 
—a clear majority for Kolchak—in one sudden 
solid lump. 

Already, on May 26th, in spacious newspaper 
advertising, Mr. Sack had hastened to introduce his 
new party to the American public, as follows: 


THE COOPERATIVES SPEAK. The Russian 
Cooperative unions have at this moment a membership 
of over 20,000,000 and represent the strongest eco- 
nomic organization in Russia, reaching every little 
town and village. They are entitled to speak-for the 
Russian people. The representatives of the Russian 
Cooperative Organizations in this country have issued 
an appeal to the American people and to the Congress 
of the United States. 


Etc. 

So the 20,000,000 Cooperators of Russia, 
propped by Mr. Sack, stood up in mass in the 
American newspapers beckoning as one man for 
instant help to Kolchak. 

We must review that army of 20,000,000. 

To begin with, there exists in Russia an organi- 
zation called the All-Russian Central Union of 
Consumers’ Societies. It happens to have a repre- 
sentative in New York. Five different Russian 
cooperative organizations maintain offices together 
in New York at 136 Liberty Street. The All-Rus- 
sian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies is one 
of them. It is represented by Mr. Berkenheim. 
Mr. Berkenheim has been five times imprisoned by 
the Bolsheviks. Once he was condemned to death 
by them. A sentence of death, even if unexecute 
is some slight proof that the man concerned J#5 
been engaged in some dispute with the goverment 
in question. Mr. Berkenheim is an anti-Bohevik. 

But Mr. Berkenheim did not sign the Cocpeta 
tive pro-Kolchak manifesto and appeal. He dit not 
sign the request to us to help Kolchak fight and 
starve Soviet Russia. On the contrary, he publici, 
said that he was not signing it; and, further, he — 
publicly said that he was asking the American 
people to trade with Soviet Russia and to permit 
his organization to buy supplies in America for 
shipment to Soviet Russia, where “ hunger is killing 
and degenerating the non-Bolshevist majority ” of 
the population. 


That is what Mr. Berkenheim thinks. Nobody 
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. else had any right to sign for his organization. 


Nobody did sign for his organization. His organi- 
zation did not appear in the manifesto. Therefore 
it must be subtracted from the army of 20,000,000 
Cooperators delivered to Kolchak in that document. 
But how many people must be thus subtracted? 
More than half the army. Mr. Berkenheim’s or- 
ganization has a membership of 12,000,000. It 
is a fairly serious loss, and it existed in New York 
on the day when Mr. Sack’s advertisement was 
printed. 

Again, in New York, at 136 Liberty Street, there 
is a cooperative organization called the Moscow 
Narodny Bank. This bank is the great central 
financial agent of the Russian Cooperation. It deals 
in money and it also deals in goods. Its annual 
turnover amounts to 5,800,000,000 rubles. It has 
30 branches: It occupies a very extensive, as well 
as a strategic, position in the Russian Cooperative 
movement. Its representative here is Mr. Isaac 
J. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman did not sign the pro-Kolchak mani- 
festo. Instead, he publicly repudiated it. He said 
that “we are opposed to the Bolsheviki because 


they constantly interfere with our activities,” just . 


as ‘‘ we are opposed to any government which tries 
to interfere with our activities,” but this opposition 
does not include “ mixing into party politics.” He 
said: 

The Russian Cooperation is a purely economic or- 
ganization of consumers and producers, without any 
political affiliations whatsoever. Nobody entering a 
cooperative organization has ever been asked as to his 
political creed. To ascertain the political views of the 
cooperative membership it would be necessary to call 
a referendum. This has not been done. I do not 
see how I could, in the name of our Bank or of its 
constituents, express any political opinions without 
making myself guilty of an act of gross impropriety. 
So Mr. Sherman’s name was not in the list of 

signers. 

Whose names were? And what do the signers 
of those names represent? 

One name is signed on behalf of the Cooperative 
Union in the Archangel district. But the whole 
Archingel district has a population, Cooperators 
and ron-Cooperators together, of only a few hun- 
drec thousand. We may leave Archangel out 
wit',out suffering any noticeable numerical loss. The 
T8imaining four names are signed on behalf of four 


)°” certain cooperative organizations in Siberia—only 


and simply in Siberia. 
But how many Cooperators are there in Siberia ? 
Not more than 5,000,000, at a generous estimate. 
Mr. Sack’s army is now sadly diminished. In its 
advertising it is 20,000,000. When brought out 
for review, it loses 15,000,000. These casualties 
shrink it to one-fourth of its proclaimed size. And 
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then it gets shrunk some more if it is reviewed in 
detail on Siberian soil. 

Before reviewing it there, however, we might 
note a few points in Kolchak’s policy toward 
Siberian Cooperators. 

Mr. Gregory Zilboorg in the Nation has quoted 
a certain announcement which appeared in the non- 
Bolshevik paper Daliokaya Okraina of Vladivos- 
tok on February 2nd. It said: 


The Bureau of Organizations of the City Cooper- 
ative Societies announces that the Minister of the In- 
terior does not find it possible to permit the convoca- 
tion of this conference in view of the indefiniteness 
of the programme and the composition of the 
conference. 


Again: 

In London, England, there is a paper called the 
Russian Cooperator, edited by official representa- 
tives of the All-Russian Central Union of Consum- 
ers’ Societies, the Moscow Narodny Bank, the Cen- 
tral Association of Flax Growers and the Union of 
Siberian Cooperative Unions called Zakoopsbyt. In 
April this paper reported a general meeting of dele- 
gates of Zakoopsbyt in Siberia at Novo Niko- 
laievsk. A certain subject was to be there discussed. 
It was: “ Relations Between Cooperation and The 
State.” But it was not discussed. The official 
minutes of the meeting say: ‘This discussion, to 
the surprise of the delegates, and for reasons be- 
yond the control of the Board and of the Chairman 
could not take place.” The editor of the Russian 
Cooperator adds in comment: ‘For those persons 
unacquainted with the niceties of the Russian lan- 
guage we may explain that ‘reasons beyond the con- 
trol, etc.,’ means, in plain English, the authorities 
—that is, the government of Admiral Kolchak.” 

In May the Russian Cooperator printed a black- 
bordered page in which it narrated the execution, 
by Kolchak’s officers, of the distinguished Coopera- 
tors W. Maisky and Nil Valerianovitch Fomin. 
Maisky was a Menshevik—an anti-Bolshevik. He 
had been a Minister in the anti-Bolshevik govern- 
ment at Samara. With Fomin he was shot at 
Omsk on the morning of December 24, 1918. He 
was carried away from his prison in a motor-car by 
Kolchak’s officers and shot in secret. On the morn- 
ing of December 26th the Board of Directors of 
Zakoopsbyt received the message: “ The body of 
Nil Valerianovitch has been found.” It ordered 
a month’s mourning for him in all its offices and 
agencies and it issued a statement to express “ the 
feelings of despair, horror and mortal anguish 
which seized upon us on the receipt of the news of 
the violent death of our comrade Nil Valeriano- 
vitch Fomin, one of the pioneers of Siberian Co- 
operation, one of the leaders of the regeneration of 
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Siberia and Russia, who with a few others raised 
in Siberia the standard of revolt against the 
Soviets.”’ 

It would appear that Kolchak’s ministers and of- 
ficers do not hesitate to suppress the meetings and 
to censor the debates and to murder the leaders of 
various Siberian cooperative organizations. For 
being pro-Kolchak? Or to encourage the others 
to be pro-Kolchak? 

With that situation in mind, we may proceed to 
examine our 5,000,000 pro-Kolchak Siberian Co- 
operators. hey fall into four divisions. That is, 
they were delivered to Kolchak, in the New York 
manifesto, by four signers. 

One of these signers is Mr. Bashkirov, acting for 
the Union of Siberian Creamery Associations. He 
relies on expressions of pro-Kolchak opinion by 
delegates and officials of his union. It is an un- 
usual reliance. Cooperative delegates, all over the 
world, are elected to decide cooperative economic 
problems. Cooperative officials, all over the world, 
are elected to handle the daily cooperative economic 
problems of buying and selling. Delegates and 
officials both are chosen for business purposes, not 
for political purposes. Mr. Bashkirov, in signing, 
did not allege any mandate from the rank-and-file 
members of his union through a referendum. 
However, he signed; and his organization is a large 
and important one. It has perhaps 1,500,000 
members. 

Another signer of the pro-Kolchak New York 
Cooperative manifesto is Mr. Kovalsky, on behalf 
of the Council of the All-Siberian Cooperative Con- 
gresses. But what is this Council? It is a com- 
mittee sitting in between the sessions of Coopera- 
tive Congresses. Imagine that the Republican party 
of the United States was engaged not in running 
candidates for office but in buying and selling gro- 
ceries and clothes and other useful articles, and then 
imagine that the National Committee of the Re- 
publican Party—elected by a National Convention 
long since adjourned—should issue a statement by 
which it was made to appear that the Republican 
system of chain-stores and of garment factories 
was all for Senator Harding for President! That 
is the sort of game the Council of All-Siberian Co- 
operative Congresses is playing. It does not en- 
tirely convince Siberia. 

In the May 15th issue of the official organ of 
the Union of Siberian Cooperative Unions, 
Zakoopsbyt, we learn that “ the political activities 
of the Council of the All-Siberian Cooperative Con- 
gresses continue to arouse a negative response from 
cooperative organizations in Siberia.” The secre- 
tariat of the Altai Cooperative Unions, for in- 
stance, has passed a formal resolution repudiating 
the political activities of the Council; and the Semi- 
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palatinsk Regional Union of Cooperative Societies 
has publicly announced that the political activities 
of the Council are contrary to the elementary prin- 
ciples of democracy and do not express the opinions 
of the cooperative masses. 

The fact is that the Council of all Siberian Co- 
operative Congresses has no political mandate 
whatsoever from the Siberian Cooperative move- 
ment. Nevertheless, though without a mandate, 
and though utterly unable to bind the policies 
of its constituent organizations, it does indeed ad- 
venture itself irresponsibly into politics; and Mr. 
Kovalsky faithfully signs for it in New York. 

The third signer is Mr. Zolotookhin. He signs 
for the Cooperative Union of the Trans-Baikal 
Unions. But this organization is a local organiza- 
tion forming part of the larger complete organiza- 
tion, Zakoopsbyt. 

We arrive at Zakoopsbyt—the Siberian Union 
of Cooperative Unions called Zakoopsbyt—mean- 
ing Purchase-Sale. The name shows its function. 

The fourth signer of the pro-Kolchak manifesto 
in New York is the New York salaried representa- 
tive—the New York selling agent and buying agent 
—of Zakoopsbyt, Mr. Trutnev. Now observe! 

Mr. Trutnev, an employee of Zakoopsbyt, signs 
in New York. But his Board of Directors, sitting 
at Omsk, in April of this year, defies Kolchak by 
passing a resolution of absolute independence from 
politics in words like these: 


Political work in all forms, on behalf of one sort 
of state organization or on behalf of another sort of 
state organization, on behalf of one political idea or 
on behalf of another political idea, must be the affair 
of political parties or groups or blocs; and cooperators 
who are politically interested can express themselves 
as political workers only through such political or- 
ganizations. Any attempt to use the cooperative eco- 
nomic machinery for the narrow purposes of any 
political group, or in general for any political pur- 
pose, is inadmissible. The Board of Directors of the 
Siberian Union of Cooperative Unions Zakoopsbyt 
declares that it has never participated in any political 
bloc up to the present time and that it does not con- 
sider it possible to do so in the future. 


Could any words be plainer? Could any words, 
at Omsk, be bolder? Is it not clear that behind 
those words there lies a feeling intense and deter- 
mined ? 

In any case the Board of Directors of Zak- 
oopsbyt spoke those words, and no report so far / 
says that it has taken them back. And how many/ 
members has Zakoopsbyt? Zakoopsbyt has 3,000,- 
000 members. 

Mr. Sack’s party, built on official signatures, is 
then in the following condition: 

It starts with 20,000,000 members. It asserts 
20,000,000 members vociferously to the American 
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newspaper reading public. It gets 20,000,000 
members not only into advertisements but into 
amazed and highly interested sincere pure reading 
matter. But, not having any official signatures for 
15,000,000 of its members, it drops to 5,000,000, 
in fact. And then, losing the 3,000,000 members 
of Zakoopsbyt by an official declaration which was 
already in existence when the New York pro-Kol- 
ciak manifesto was issued, it sinks to 2,000,000. 
And, finally, with regard to that 2,000,000, Mr. 
Sherman’s essential point remains: 

Nobody entering a cooperative organization has ever 
been asked as to his political creed. To ascertain the 
political views of the cooperative membership it would 
be necessary to call a referendum. This has not been 
done. 

We have seen many things in Russia. We have 
seen up-rollers who do not roll up. We have seen 
great, new democratic Russian governments which 
turn out to be managed either by old Tsaristic cour- 
tiers and Cossacks or by non-Russian allied foreign 
martial-law generals. We have seen many things. 
But this impromptu party of 20,000,000 coopera- 
tive chain-store Russians rising in all their villages 
from Vladivostok to Smolensk and from Archangel 
to Tiflis and crying for Kolchak is surely the 
greatest political optical illusion ever flashed on the 
American screen from the Russian lantern. 

Its purpose was to get money out of the Ameri- 
can treasury and men out of American factories 
and farms, into the Russian Civil War in Siberia 
and the Urals. Its method was to show us 20,- 
000,000 invitations to come into that war, when 
in fact only one-tenth of those invitations have any 
even slightest body of reality and when nine-tenths 
are pure phantoms. 

Can it be thought that such propaganda is within 
the legitimate privileges of an embassy? Would 
our government be going too far if it told the Rus- 
sian Embassy that it must either completely with- 
draw from all such propaganda or else completely 
withdraw from the United States? 

WILLIAM Harp. 


The New Ballet 


HEN the Russians arrived in London last 
autumn to give us one turn a night at the 
Colosseum, we we'comed them with joy but with- 
out wild excitement. We did not know that they 
were bringing us, in M. Massine, a creative artist 
of the first order. Neither did we know that 
Madame Lopokova was going to develop into the 
finest danseuse that this generation has seen. Least 
of all did we guess—how should we have guessed? 
—that M. Diaghileff had with him a finished sam- 
ple of that new art of which during the last dozen 
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years we had heard so much and seen so little. 

The full significance of what has happened is 
only just dawning on us. So long as the ballet re- 
mained at the Colosseum it was always rather like 
a china shop with a bull at the door. Then, when 
it had a theatre to itself, the first thing that struck 
one was that Madame Lopokova was not only a 
genuine artist but a brilliant executant and that M. 
Idzikovsky, though perhaps not an artist at all, 
was becoming a dancer of uncommon power and 
precision. Not until Madame Karsavina joined 
the cast, at the beginning of June, did the thing be- 
come obvious. 

We all remembered how Madame Karsavina 
danced in 1914: she had seemed to us miraculous 
almost. And if we remembered her better in one 
ballet than another that ballet was Petroushka. 
And now, in 1919, the first night that we saw her in 
her great role, there could be no doubt about it— 
she was disappointing. Compared with Madame 
Lopokova she was not only inferior as a virtuoso— 
a dancer who has been off the stage for some years 
is bound to become a little rusty in her technique— 
she was playing a different game and a poorer one. 
Assuredly, she was as charming as ever and as sym- 
pathetic: her accomplishment was only a little less 
marvelous: but was she quite an artist? Yes; Mad- 
ame Karsavina is an artist. But a pure artist? 
Well, perhaps she is an actress. 

The distinction that I should like to draw be- 
tween an actress and a pure artist would be suitably 
indicated, I think, by always referring to the for- 
mer as an artiste. Madame Karsavina communi- 
cates her gracious and attractive personality direct 
to the audience. She tends to leave out that artis- 
tic problem about which I have lately said so much 
that I am ashamed to say more. When not pre- 
occupied with purely technical subtleties, she is apt 
to express herself, not through the work of art she 
is interpreting, but immediately, as in conversation. 
There is complicity between her and the audience. 
Madame Karsavina may remind you of La Signora 
Duse—for my part I greatly prefer her delicate 
gift to that famous temperament of which the 
Italian lady is something over lavish—but she will 
never remind you of a first-rate painter, poet, or 
composer, of a real artist in fact. 

Madame Lopokova is different. Because she is 
younger, stronger and in better training she is a 
more dazzling virtuoso: but that is not what I am 
thinking of. I said that Madame Karsavina was 
an actress: Madame Lopokova, I know, has been 
called “the greatest comedienne of the age”; what 
is more, her deliciously gay temperament is reck- 
oned one of her main instruments. So it is; and 
the same might be said of Mozart or Fra Angelico. 
The point is that neither Mozart, nor Fra Angelico, 
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nor Lopokova express themselves directly to the 
public. They transmute personality into something 
more precious. The public gets no raw material 
from them. They pour themselves into works 
of art from which the public may deduce what 
it can. 

An artist’s business is to create—to create a 
whole: to that end all his temperament, personality, 
energy and intelligence is directed. An artist has 
infinite duties and responsibilities towards his task : 
towards the public he has none: and Madame Lo- 
pokova is as little concerned with telling the public 
about herself as a painter, a poet or a musician 
should be. In that sense she is impersonal. But, 
of course, she is personal too; all artists are. The 
potter cannot model in his hands wet clay without 
leaving on it his finger-prints. Neither has any 
artist, not Milton, nor Bach, nor Pheidias suc- 
ceeded in obliterating every trace of himself from 
the stuff wherein he wrought. 

Since, to be a work of art, the ballet must have 
the detachment of a picture or a symphony, the 
mimes, it seems, should go through their motions 
Xs in an imaginarv box. with an imaginary screen 
setween themselves and the rest of the world. 
They have relations with each other, with the music 
and with the scenery, and with nothing else. They 
may be as personal as they please on their own 
side of the curtain. It is because she sometimes 
crosses to ours that Madame Karsavina is not per- 
fectly in key with the new ballet: whereas little 
Lopokova, bouncing in her box, making vivid con- 
tacts with every line and color on the stage, im- 
pressing her personality on each gesture of her own, 
and so helping to build up an organic whole, is the 
choreographer’s first violin. 

In the difference between Madame Karsavina and 
Madame Lopokova is epitomized the essential dif- 
ference between the old ballet and the new. M. Ni- 
jinsky, no doubt, was an artist in the full sense of the 
word; nothing could have been more admirable 
than the way in which he refused to exploit his per- 
sonality. But M. Massine, a less gifted dancer, 
has a creative genius, and therefore an authority, 
which has carried the ballet to a degree of serious- 
ness and artistic importance of which Nijinski can 
scarcely have dreamed. It is extraordinary how 
thin and essentially unimportant the ballets of six 
years ago now seem. Petroushka alone holds its 
own; and Petroushka, under the Massine influence, 
notwithstanding the marked inferiority of the new 
corps du ballet, is something distinctly different 
from and superior to the Petroushka of M. Fokine. 
M. Massine has emptied the puppets of their su- 
perfluous humanity, the protagonists (when 
Madame Lopokova dances) are more doll-like 
than dolls, and the ballet, by becoming less the- 
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atrical has become more of a work of art, and in- 
finitely more dramatic. 

Or I mistake, or Mr. M. Massine’s great 
achievement has been to rescue the ballet from 
“the stage ’’—I use that word in the commonest 
and most disobliging sense—putting it on a level 
with literature, music and the graphic arts. His 
idea of a ballet is an organized whole, detached 
from circumstance, and significant in itself. He 
will no more suffer individual performers to un- 
balance his work with their idiosyncrasies than a 
good conductor will suffer one instrument to play 
tricks on its own account. The ballet, as a whole, 
is to provoke that grand aesthetic excitement by 
comparison with which all personal enthusiasms 
look small. The fact is, with his creative imagina- 
tion and positive intelligence, M. Massine has real- 
ized that dream which Mr. Gordon Craig half 
dreamt, fumbled, dreamt again differently, and 
never came near realizing. He has given us “ an 
art of the theatre.” 

The new ballet is to combine the three arts: 
painting, music and the dance. There are several 
reasons for preferring the dance to poetry, motions 
to words: for one, that Aristotle called dancing 
“the most expressive of the arts.” I am just be- 
ginning to understand what he meant: my pro- 
fessors never could tell me. These three arts are 
to play into each other’s hands; and it is a great 
pity that in The Good-humoured Ladies—perhaps 
the most brilliant of M. Massine’s inventions—the 
scenery is not only so feeble that it gives the other 
two arts no help but so nasty as a little to spoil 
their flavor. M. Massine’s great contribution, 
however, is not his attempt to combine three arts— 
an old and familiar problem—but his attempt to 
orchestrate movements. M. Massine—and herein 
lies the second characteristic of the new ballet— 
treats his performers exactly as a composer treats 
his instruments. His two last productions—The 
Good-humoured Latlies and La Boutique Fan- 
tasque—are unmistakably contrapuntal. The old 
ballet tended to consist of a string of solos with, 
for background, a tum-tum chorus marking time 
and occasionally giving the soloist a rest. In the 
new, the different dancers or groups of dancers 
are, more often than not, doing different things; 
yet each movement, besides being expressive in 
itself, has to be harmonious with all the others. 
The rew ballet is a symphony. We are in a werld 
of purest art and about as far from “ staveland ” 
as one well could be. 

For his latest ballet, La Boutique Fantasque, 
M. Massine has secured the collaboration of one 
of the greatest of living painters, M. Derain, who 
has designed the scenery and dresses. The basic 
harmony is amusing enough. M. Derain, besides 
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being one of the best, is one of the gravest and 
most scholarly of modern painters. Only a sim- 
pleton could suppose that because he uses the new, 
post-impressionist, idiom he is not perfectly classi- 
cal. He has the traditional French taste for a 
severe palette—black and white, grays, greens, and 
browns. His harmonies are discreet and distin- 
guished. His design simple. In front of this 
Poussin-like scene the band is playing Rossini at 
his liveliest and most lenient—a pasticcio decocted 
from those little musical pleasantries that the com- 
poser grown elderly and esurient deemed suitable 
fo> musicians who had dined. While between the 
two, on the stage, goes forward a rigidly organized 
orgy of regulated romps, in which the chief 
dancers, accompanied, first by a chorus of Russian, 
American and English tourists with their families, 
then by a chorus of mid-Victorian ballerine, and 
lastly by the two combined, achieve feats of plastic 
orchestration that fairly take one’s breath away. 
For the sophisticated spectator there is added a 
peculiar and slightly vicious thrill. La Boutique 
Fantasque reminds one oddly of the sculpture of 
Bernini. It skims the edge of vulgarity: need I 
say that there is never the least chance of its fall- 
ing in? M. Massine has chosen to construct his 
work of art out of the banalities that have haunted 
the variety stage these sixty years. Not a common- 
place of the music-hall daunts and very few escape 
him. There are white frills and pink roses and 
an apotheosis of la prima ballerina assoluta: and 
Madame Lopokova gives the final touch to an un- 
mitigated can-can with an authentic “ split.”” No, 
M. Massine is not in the least frightened, but he 
contrives, like an accomplished funambulist, to give 
his cultivated audience a twinge of fearful joy. 
That, however, is merely an adventitious dainty. 
The important thing about La Boutique is that it 
is a work of art, and that, with The Good-humoured 
Ladies and Petroushka (under the Massine in- 
fluence) it gives us a foretaste-of the new art of the 
theatre. CLive BELL. 


The Peace Terms 


HE treaty is obviously based on a principle 
which President Wiison has repeatedly re- 
pudiated, namely, that peace will best be secured by 
the mere destruction of German military power 
and the punishment of the German people. It re- 
sponds in this to the theory naturally popular in 
war time—and in which we are apt to acquiesce as 
a perhaps necessary part of war morale—that the 
main obstacle to permanent peace and a better or- 
ganization of the world was German military pow- 
er and the special wickedness of the German race. 
But the actual situation of the world which con- 
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fronts us now, after the utter and complete destruc- 
tion of German military power, assuredly proves 
the inadequacy of such a theory. Although Ger- 
man power has disappeared with a completeness 
that is one of the most astounding dramas of his- 
tory, we have neither peace nor disarmament nor 
the prospect of these things. New wars in which 
Russians, Italians, Jugoslavs, Hungarians, Japa- 
nese, and Chinese are likely to be involved; a new 
naval rivalry which may create a gulf between our- 
selves and the Americans; vast new campaigns 
stretching from Archangel to the Caspian Sea; con- 
scription for the purpose of military occupation of 
millions of square miles of territory; costly military 
interventions to prevent the trying by other peo- 
ples of political experiments of which we do not 
approve—it is these things which have followed 
that destruction of German militarism which was 
to give us permanent peace and a more rational 
world order. 

This fact of itself condemns the whole principle 
and spirit upon which the treaty is based. For al- 
though the theory of establishing peace by prepon- 
derant military power has been so tragically ex- 
ploded by the results which have followed the Ger- 
man collapse, the democracies are asked to believe 
that, if only the new German Republic is treated 
with sufficient severity, if its territory, or much of 
it, is occupied militarily by half a dozen different 
countries; if this section of the German race is 
handed over to the Poles, that to the French, the 
other to the Czecho-Slovaks, some more to the 
Italians; if the sources of Germany’s wealth are 
taken from her; if the population, especially the 
younger part of it, and more particularly the chil- 
dren, are exposed to conditions so severe as to 
amount to the employment of what Mr. Churchill 
calls “the weapon of starvation,” the world will 
have peace. Beyond this merely negative and re- 
pressive method the treaty does not in fact go. 
European history has no meaning if there were the 
slightest chance of such methods succeeding. 

The settlement is supported on the ground that 
it is and should be punitive; that militarism needs 
an “example.” Such a plea is prompted by the ap- 
plication of a false analogy of persons to states and 
nations, and is irreconcilable with justice, humanity, 
or expediency. It is morally bad for two main 
reasons :— 


1. The chief punitive measures—the 
blockade or economic restrictions—creating 
want and suffering, will fall mainly upon those 
who have no possible responsibility whatever 
for the war: those who are now children or 
who were unborn when the offenses were com- 
mitted; and upon the politically uninstructed ‘ 
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mass of workers who, owing to the control of 
the press by the government, were honestly 
convinced that they were going into a defen- 
sive war, aad were doing nothing less than 
their duty. These groups will suffer much 
more punishment than the official and wealthy 
classes who have the largest share of the guilt. 
Starvation or restriction will not touch the lat- 
ter; it will the former. Such a result, far from 
creating a sense of guilt and predisposing to 
repentence and reform, will create a profound 
sense of injustice fatal to any “conversion” of 
the German people, which alone could justify 
punishment. 

2. Even if we accept the idea of 70 mil- 
lions of men, women, children, invalids, de- 
crepit, all being equally guilty, we know from 
our experience in dealing with the individual 
criminal that if no provision is made for enab- 
ling him to earn an honest living—his offense— 
once purged—he cannot be won from crime, 
but must remain an outlaw to the common 
danger. If the law does not protect even the 
criminal in his just rights it compels the crim- 
inal to protect himself; to take the law, that is, 
into his own hands. This treaty makes no con- 
structive provision whatever. As it stands, it 
justifies the plea of the German militarist that 
a Germany which is not preponderantly pow- 
erful will be crushed by her enemies, and that 
her only security is in her own strength. 


The treaty is based upon utterly inconsistent 
principles. The principles of justice and the 
League of Nations and the 14 points are, it is true, 
included in the document, but only in the form of 
generalizations, aspirations, and vague formulae. 
Most of the actualities created by the terms, down 
to the minutest details, are governed by the idea of 
punishment, of strategy, or the snatching of some 
economic or territorial advantage for one or other 
of the Allies. The result of such a settlement can 
be predicted with certainty. 

Many of its provisions are patently unenforce- 
able, e.g., the indemnity. The history of the 
Treaty of Berlin shows that the existence of impos- 
sible obligations guaranteed by the Great Powers is 
a perpetual source of unrest and of danger to the 
peace of the world. In so far as the conditions are 
enforceable, they can only be enforced by the per- 
manent military subjection of Germany or a per- 
manent threat of starvation. No nation of 60 mil- 
lions can be expected to acquiesce in the violations 
of nationality and the economic servitude imposed 
by this treaty. The Allied governments and the 
new League of Nations wi!! therefore have to de- 
vote all their energies to the task of “keeping Ger- 
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many down,” and the peoples of the world will live 
under the shadow of a renewal of the war at the 
first favorable opportunity. Even if Germany 
and Russia are not driven into an alliance, every 
international dispute among the Allied Powers— 
the question of Fiume already proves this—will at- 
tain a dangerous and exaggerated importance as 
opening an opportunity to upset the unjust terms of 
this peace. There can be no security, no guarantee 
of peace, in the shadow of this settlement. Then 
the conditions now exposed must have important 
effects upon the internal situation in Germany. Po- 
litical and economic chaos is threatening to engulf 
the whole of Europe east of the Rhine. The re- 
covery of stability and order depends largely upon 
what happens in Germany during the next six or 
twelve months. A peace, such as this, which offers 
the German people no possibility of economic re- 
covery, no guarantee of justice or equality, plays 
straight into the hands of the reactionaries on the 
one side and the extremists on the other. The com- 
plete economic ruin of Germany will inevitably 
bring the downfall of the moderates, and a struggle 
for power between the militarist reactionaries and 
the extremists. The only certainty with regard to 
the issue of such a struggle is that it would be fatal 
to the peace and recovery of Europe. 
ARTHUR HENDERSON. 





Why American Soldiers 
in Russia? 
l* the Open Forum which was a usual feature 


of my work as a lecturer in the A. E. F., one 
question that was frequently asked and that I had 
to admit I could not answer was, why are Ameri- 
can soldiers still fighting in Russia long after the 
signing of the armistice? 

I have just spent more than ten days on board 
ship with a part of the American force just re- 
turned from Russia, and, of course, I promptly 
asked both officers and men that question. Almost 
invariably when I related how the question had 
been put to me and said that I had not been able 
to answer it, the statement I received was, “Neither 
can I.” However, it was possible to get some 
light on that question and on various others relat- 
ing to the same subject. 

It seems that when the 85th Division arrived in 
England on August 4, 19*8. the 339th Regiment 
of Infantry, three companies of the 319th Engi- 
neers, the 337th Ambulance Company and the 
337th Field Hospital were detached for service in 
Russia; and soon afterwards the objects of the ex- 
pedition were explained to the American officers by 
a British officer. Some of the officers with whom 
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I talked gave only two objects and others three, 
but taking the understanding of all, there seem to 
have been four, as follows: 

1st—To protect the supplies and munitions at 
Archangel and to save them from falling into the 
hands of the Bolshevists and Germans. 

2nd.—To prevent the use of Archangel as a sub- 
marine base by the Germans. 

3rd.—To reorganize the Russian army to fight 
for the Allies. 

4th.—To save the Czecho-Slovaks in Russia. 

The Americans left England August 26th and 
reached Archangel September 4th, having been 
preceded about three weeks by some English and 
some French. The munitions and stores at Arch- 
angel had in the meantime been removed by the 
Bolshevists at the rate of four hundred car loads 
a day, and there was practically nothing left to pro- 
tect. So the first object mentioned had then al- 
ready failed. 

The very next day, however, one American bat- 
talion, the 3rd, was sent down the railroad running 
south from Bakaritza, opposite the city of Arch- 
angel. 

The next day the 1st Battalion was sent up the 
Dwina River to Bereznik. 

The 2nd Battalion stayed in Archangel about a 
month, and then a part of it was sent to Onega and 
a part up the Pinega River, while the Headquarters 
and about one Company remained at Archangel. 

The railroad force was in almost continuous 
fighting up to December 30th when, having reached 
Verst 445, about 300 miles south of Archangel, 
it ceased all efforts to advance further and devoted 
its time to holding this point and to keeping its line 
of communication open, the men meanwhile living 
in converted box-cars. In September and October 
Company K of this battalion performed one of the 
most hazardous feats in the history of the force. 
It made its way from Obozerskaya to Seletskoe, a 
distance of about fifty miles, directly through the 
forest and swamps, fighting for twenty-seven days 
without respite, up to the knees in mud, without 
sufficient food for even two full meals a day. 

The river force pushed its way down the Vaga 
River and established its base at Shenkursk some 
time in the early part of October. Its most ad- 
vanced line was subsequently as far south as Ust- 
pengda, about two hundred miles from Archangel. 
It was in continual conflict with the Bolshevist 
“.*ceg up to the time of its withdrawal. 

The U.ege force/was over a hundred miles to 
the west of Archangel, and the Pinega force was 
about a hundred and fifty miles from Archangel in 
the opposite direction; and both were continually 
fighting the Bolshevists. 

The river force had the longest and the most 
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dificult line of communication, for the entire region 
is one of swamp and forest, traversable only 
along the trails built for travel by foot and sleigh. 
Men wounded at the front could be given only the 
simplest treatment until they could be taken to Ber- 
eznik, and even there the facilities were limited. To 
reach a real hospital meant a trip of seven or eight 
days through the snow with the thermometer at 
anywhere from 10 degrees to 30 below zero, to 
Kholmogorakaya and then by rail to Archangel. 
In fact it became much colder than these figures in- 
dicate, but wounded were not sent, the medical of- 
ficers say, when the thermometer went down to 
where it told the worst, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 50. 

The men seem to have been well equipped with 
the clothes required for such a climate, but they had 
to sleep in them most of the time, for in the ad- 
vanced sectors and in the block-houses protecting 
the lines, they were never certain of freedom from 
attack by the Bolshevists. 

In that connection it should be noted that until 
about March the Bolshevists had all the advantage 
in aeroplanes and artillery. 

Returning to the question suggested in the 
opening paragraph, it is explained that all these 
advances were necessary to protect Archangel and 
in addition that the objects with reference to the 
river force were, first, to reach the agricultural dis- 
tricts and supply food, and second, to get in touch 
with the Czecho-Slovaks, who however, at the 
closest were over four hundred miles away. 

When the armistice was signed, the French, the 
British, and the Russians fighting with the Allied 
forces, all seem to have taken the position “la 
guerre finis.”” Of the Americans both officers and 
men deny the stories of mutiny published in the 
United States. But the fact remains that at least 
one officer has been charged with something akin 
to that for the action of his company and is to be 
tried before a court martial at Brest. As nearly 
as I can determine the facts the accusation is based 
on the fact that his company demanded that, be- 
fore any more fighting be done, they be told what 
they were fighting for. The excuse is made that 
there was no mutiny because no order had been 
given and none was ignored, defied or disobeyed. 
I am inclined to credit this statement, but it is evi- 
dent just the same that there was a time when the 
men wanted to know why they were fighting in a 
country with which we were not at war and why 
they were called upon to kill men who had never 
been declared their country’s enemies and to sub- 
mit themselves to the chance of being killed by 
them. It was not an impertinent question for any 
but professional soldiers, and all these men with 
the exception of the ambulance company, were 
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drafted men, and the latter consisted of volunteers 
who enlisted for service in the war against Ger- 
many. ven the officers were mostly from the 
reserves. 

It seemed clear to them that none of the objects 
enumerated above justified keeping them on the 
battle line in Russia after their comrades on the 
western front and in Italy had brought our only 
enemies to their knees. And at least those with 
whom I talked feel that their hardships and priva- 
tions were uncalled for and that the dead, number- 
ing over two hundred, died without even the faith 
that they were sacrificing themselves for some 
noble, worthwhile cause. One such spoke for them 
when just before he died, he pleaded for some 
one to tell him for what cause he died, to give 
him the comfort of knowing that he was not dying 
in vain. 

To be entirely truthful I must add that the re- 
turned Americans do have at least a suspicion of a 
reason for their having been kept in Russia, and 
it is not held only by the men in the ranks. In fact 
one officer says openly that he bases his belief on 
what he heard English officers say. It is that the 
expedition was planned and carried out for the pur- 
pose of advancing French and English commercial 
interests. The men are influenced perhaps mostly 
by what Russians in Archangel said to them, for 
these, though opposed to the Bolshevists, suspect 
the motives of the British and say “Russia for the 
Russians’; but the men add that English names 
over Russian saw-mills speak for themselves with- 
out further explanation being necessary. 

I suppose I ought to add a few words regard- 
ing the impressions of the Americans regarding the 
Bolshevists. They agree that in the beginning the 
Bolshevists would not fight at all, but that later 
they marched openly into the hottest machine gun 
fire and by force of numbers frequently carried the 
day. They believe however that the Bolshevists 
faced the machine guns in front because there were 
others behind that were turned against them if 
they returned without accomplishing the object for 
which they were sent forward. Our men cite the 
evidence of the prisoners in this connection; and 
an officer cites as typical the case of a sixteen year 
old boy who had been wounded and died from the 
exposure to which he was subjected before our men 
came to his relief. He said he had been torn 
from his home and compelled to serve in the Bol- 
shevist army; and with his last breath he cursed 
the Bolshevists for ruining his home and for taking 
his life. 

Is it not possible that on both sides those who 
died have given their lives unwillingly, blindly and 
in vain? 


Harry J. HipscHMAN. 
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REPUBLIC at 
Of Seditions and Troubles 


HEPHERDS of people had need know the 
calendars of tempests in State; which are 
commonly greatest when things grow to equality, 
as natural tempests are greatest about the equinoc- 
ms ‘ert ee 

Libels and licentious discourses against the 
State, when they are frequent and open; and in 
like sort, false news often running up and down to 
the disadvantage of the State, and hastily em- 
braced, are amongst the signs of troubles. 
Neither doth it follow that because these fames 
are a sign of troubles, that the suppressing of them 
with too much severity should be a remedy of 
troubles. For the despising of them many times 
checks them best; and the going about to stop them 
doth but make a wonder long-lived. Also that kind 
of obedience, which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be 
held suspected: Erant in officio, sed tamen qui 
mallent mandata imperantii.m interpretari, quam 
ee 

So when any of the four pillars of government 
are mainly shaken, or weakened (which are Re- 
ligion, Justice, Counsel, and Treasure), men had 
need to pray for fair weather. But let us pass 
from this part of predictions (concerning which, 
nevertheless, more light might be taken from that 
which followeth), and let us speak first of the ma- 
teriais of seditions, then of the motives of them, 
and thirdly of the remedies. 

Concerning the Materials of seditions. It is a 
thing well to be considered: for the surest way to 
prevent seditions (if the times do bear it), is to 
take away the matter of them. For if there be 
fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark 
shall come that shall set it on fire. The matter of 
seditions is of two kinds, much poverty, and much 
discontentment. It is certain, so many overthrown 
estates, so many votes for troubles. Lucan noteth 
well the state of Rome before the civil war: 

Hine usura vorax rapidumque in tempore foenus, 

Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum. 

This same multis utile bellum is an assured and 
infallible sign of a State disposed to seditions and 
troubles. And if this poverty and broken estate 
in the better sort be joined with a want and neces- 
sity in the mean people, the danger is imminent 
and great. For the rebellions of the belly are the 
worst. As for discontentments, they are in the 
politic body like to humors in the natural, which 
are apt to gather a preternatural heat, and to in- 
flame. And let no prince measure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be just or unjust (for 
that were to imagine people to be too reasonable; 
who do often spurn at their own good), nor yet 
by this, whether the griefs whereupon they rise to 
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be in fact great or small; for they are the most 
dangerous discontentments, where the fear is 
greater than the feeling. Dolendi modus, timendi 
non item. Besides, in great oppressions, the same 
things that provoke the patience do withal mate 
the courage; but in fears it is not so. Neither let 
any prince, or state, be secure concerning discon- 
tentments, because they have been often, or have 
been long, and yet no peril hath ensued. For as 
it is true that every vapour or fume doth not turn 
into a storm, so it is nevertheless true, that storms, 
though they blow over divers times, yet may fall 
at last. And, as the Spanish proverb noteth well, 
The cord breaketh at the last by the weakest pull. 

The Causes and Motives of seditions are inno- 
vation in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and cus- 
toms, breaking of privileges, general oppression, 
advancement of unworthy persons, strangers, 
dearths, disbanded soldiers, factions grown des- 
perate, and whatsoever in offending people joineth 
and knitteth them in a common cause. 

For the Remedies; there may be some general 
preservatives, whereof we will speak; as for the just 
cure, it must answer to the particular disease, and 
so be left to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention, is to remove, 
by all means possible, that material cause of sedi- 
tion whereof we speak, which is want and poverty 
in the estate. To which purpose serveth the open- 
ing and well-balancing of trade; the cherishing of 
manufacturers; the banishing of idleness; the re- 
pressing of waste and excess by sumptuary laws; the 
improvement and husbanding of the soil; the reg- 
ulating of prices of things vendible; the moderat- 
ing of taxes and tributes; and the like. Generally, 
it is to be foreseen that the population of a king- 
dom (especially if it be not mown down by wars), 
do not exceed the stock of the kingdom which 
should maintain them. Neither is the population 
to be reckoned only by number. For a smaller 
number, that spend more and earn less, do wear 
out an estate sooner than a greater number that 
live low and gather more. Therefore the multiply- 
ing of nobility, and other degrees of quality, in an 
over-proportion to the common people, doth 
speedily bring a State to necessity; and so doth 
likewise an overgrown clergy; for they bring noth- 
ing to the stock; and in like manner, when more are 
bred scholars than preferments can take off. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that 
the treasures and monies in a State be not gathered 
into a few hands. For otherwise, a State may have 
a great stock, and yet starve; and money is like 
muck, not good except it be spread. This is done 
chiefly by suppressing, or at the least keeping a 


strait band spep, the devouring trades of usury, 


engrossing, grea; pasturages, and the like. 
To give moderate liberty for griefs and discon- 
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tentments to evaporate (so it be without too great 
insolency or bravery), is a safe way. For he that 
turneth the humors back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth sas ulcers and per. 
nicious imposthumations. 

The part of Epimetheus might well become 
Prometheus, in the case of discontentments; for 
there is not a better provision against them. 
Epimetheus, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at 
last shut the lid, and kept hope in the bottom of the 
vessel. Certainly, the politic and artificial nourish. 
ing and entertaining of hopes, and carrying men 
from hopes to hopes, is one of the best antidotes 
against the poison of discontentments. And it is 
a certain sign of a wise government and proceeding, 
when it can hold men’s hearts by hopes, when it 
cannot by satisfaction; and when it can handle 
things in such manner as no evil shall appear so 
peremptory but that it hath some outlet of hope; 
which is the less hard to do, because both particular 
persons and factions are apt enough to flatter them. 
selves, or at least, to brave that which they believe 
not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be 
no likely or fit head whereupon discontented per- 
sons may resort, and under whom they may join, 
is a known, but an excellent point of caution. | 
understand a fit head to be one that hath greatness 
and reputation, that hath confidence with the dis- 
contented part, and upon whom they turn their 
eyes, and that is thought discontented in his own 
particular; which kind of persons are either to be 
won and reconciled to the State, and that in a fast, 
and true manner, or to be fronted with some other 
of the same party that may oppose them, and so 
divide the reputation. Generally, the dividing and 
breaking of all factions and combinations that are 
adverse to the State, and setting them at distance, 
or, at least, distrust among themselves, is not one 
of the worst remedies. For it is a desperate case, 
if those that hold with the proceeding of the State 
be full of discord and faction, and those that are 
against it be entire and united. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be 
without some great person, one or rather more, of 
military valour, near unto them, for the repressing 
of seditions in their beginnings. For, without that, 
there useth to be more trepidation in court upon 
the first breaking cut of trouble than were fit. And 
the State runneth the danger of that which Tacitus 
saith-—A tque is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum 
facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes 
paterentur. But let such military persons be as- 


sured and well reputed of, rather than factious and 
popular; holding also good correspondence with the 
other great men in the State; or else the remedy is 
worse than the disease. 

FRANCIS BACON OF VERULAM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


In Re Article X 


IR: In supporting Mr. Root’s proposal for reserva- 
tions on Article X of the League of Nat:ons Covenant, 
you asserted on page 270 of the issue of July 2nd, that 
those who, with Lord Robert Cecil, assert that “ Article 
X merely insists that the status quo can be revised only by 
ful means,” “ have not explained why it was inserted as 
a special article when there are specific safeguards in other 
of the covenants.” Where are these specific safe- 
guards? Article XII merely requixes that the Powers re- 
frain from war until a period not greater than nine months 
is given for peaceful settlement. Article XIII provides that 
awards in arbitration be carried out in good faith but both 
parties must agree that the dispute is suitable for arbitration. 
Article XV requires abstention from war against a state 
which complies with a recommendation of the Council or 
Assembly in other disputes provided the report is unanimous 
with the exception of the parties to the dispute or if it goes 
to the Assembly that it has the concurrence of the mem- 
bers of the League represented on the Council and a major- 
ity of the other members of the League. Article XVII 
applies these articles to disputes involving states not mem- 
bers of the League. 

A state desiring to seize territory would never agree to 
arbitrate. Only rarely would a unanimous report be given 
against it in the Council or the required number against 
it in the Assembly. Practically these articles only enforce 
a delay of nine months at the most before war and conquest 
become permissible. Article X denies the validity of title 
by conquest at any time. It applies to the world the pro- 
posal of Mr. Blaine at the Pan-American Conference of 
1890, agreed to by the Conference unanimously, Chili ab- 
staining from voting, “ That the principle of conquest shall 
not, during the continuance of the treaty of arbitration, be 
recognized as admissible under American public law.” 
(Moore’s Digest, vol. 1, p. 292.) Veiled conquest as by 
a protectorate is also forbidden by the guarantee of existing 
political independence, against external aggression. 

It is worth noting that by recognized principles of law a 
restrictive clause such as this must be strictly interpreted. 
Marshall’s broad interpretation of the Constitution was 
based on the permissive clauses, those defining the powers 
of Congress. The very limited application which the courts 
of the United States have given to Article IV, section 4 of 
the Constitution, which closely resembles Article X of the 
Covenant is reassuring on this point. 

Quincy WRIGHT. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Vive les Poilus 


IR: I am grateful to the New Republic for having 

given space, in recent issues, to letters from A. E. F. 
men explaining, or honestly attempting to explain, the 
feelings of contempt and bitterness that so many a return- 
ing “ doughboy ” professes to entertain for France and the 
French people. To one who served for nineteen months in 
the French army, and who lived the intimate and character- 
proving life of the front with the “ poilu”’, all this loose 
criticism and vulgar abuse is heart-breaking from the stand- 
point of personal sentiment, and shakes one’s belief and 
hope that the ever closer contact between peoples, which 
characterizes this modern age, will speedily promote a more 





genuine friendliness of nation for nation. Of course, this 
woeful lack of comprehension and appreciation is the nat- 
ural product of too superficial an intercourse—of an as- 
sociation that seems worse than none at all, as it so 
obviously results in the fatal contact of the rough edges 
of two dissimilar social systems and in the unjust exaggera- 
tion in the mind of one nationabity of the unlovely traits of 
the other. 

The fact that the average Frenchman is such a likeable 
chap to one who knows him well intensifies, in the light of 
the present ill-feeling, che sense of hopelessness, which in- 
vades one in one’s pessimistic moments, that the peoples of 
the world will ever reach the point of thoroughly under- 
standing one another. It would seem that centuries must 
elapse before intercourse will be sufficiently intimate to 
bring about a reciprocal understanding and sympathy. One 
feels that one has perhaps the right to give way to black 
despair when the coming into contact of two such tolerant, 
generous and sociable creatures as the Frenchman and the 
American fails to inspire mutual respect and confidence. 

Generalizing aside, I think that it is safe to state that 
there is not one American who served as a volunteer in the 
French army but that has a deep effection and intense ad- 
miration for France and for the Frenchmen with whom he 
endured and bled. I have known many such and I have yet 
to meet one who left France with any trace of the feeling 
of bitterness and distrust that is so general among the Amer- 
icans of the A. E. F. Should not these men, who lived the 
life of a “ poilu” among the real “ poilus” of the fighting 
regiments of France, be heard, and should not their opinions 
inspire confidence? They discovered that the “ damned 
frogs’ were courageous men of keen thought and vigor- 
ous action; that, best of all, the iron of their soldier nature 
was tempered by an irrepressible and delightful sense of 
humor, by a deep human sympathy ever ready for expres- 
sion, and by an instinctive generosity and loyalty that never 
hesitated before the sacrifice of life itself for the sake of 
comrades in need. 


An AMERICAN “ PorLu ”. 
Granville, Ohio. 


The Four Hundred 


SE: Many thanks for publishing my letter offering to 
furnish your readers free, if four cents to cover postage 
was inclosed, copies of The New Day in North Dakota, 
containing 30 of the principal laws passed by the North 
Dakota legislature carrying out the programme of the 
organized farmers. 

I can testify that you have a circle of readers intensely 
interested in political and economic subjects. Nearly 400 
of them to date have sent postage for the booklet, and their 
letters are coming in still by the dozen ‘on every train, from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 

There are still a few of the booklets left. 


They contain 


‘the actual text of the laws passed and nothing else. The 


pamphlet is not propaganda or argument, but simply facts 
for the information of the public, published by the state 
of North Dakota. I will continue to send the booklets to 
your readers who send four cents, as long as they last. 
Thank you again and congratulations on having such a 
live audience. 
Otiver S. Morris, Secretary, 
Industrial Commission of North Dakota. 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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Books and Things 


F the seven stories in Travelling Companions, by 
Henry James, now published for the first time by 
Messrs. Boni & Liveright, three came out in the Atlantic, 
three in the Galaxy, one in Scribner’s. The earliest ap- 
peared in July, 1868, and the latest in August, 1874. 
Mr. Albert Mordell, who gives these facts in his preface, 
tells us in addition that in 1875, when collecting the half 
dozen things which make up A Passionate Pilgrim, Henry 
James “overlooked stories which were at least equal to, 
and in some cases superior to, those he then brought to- 
gether.” Really? Is Mr. Mordell quite certain? Henry 
James was a careful youth, not likely at any time, and 
when actually choosing stories for a volume particularly 
unlikely, to “ overlook” any of his possible material. 


However, Mr. Mordell only says this: he doesn’t alto- 
gether mean it, for in his next paragraph he goes on thus: 
‘“‘ James was a particularly erring critic when it came 
to his own writings. This fact is attested to by his rewrit- 
ing and ruining some of his best early stories.” 


The sentences I’ve just quoted throw an odd light upon 
the workings of Mr. Mondell’s mind, or upon its reluctance 
to work. Late in life, when at the top of his 
later form, Henry James did rewrite and did ruin some of 
his early stories. True. But in what way does this prove 
him to have been a poor picker and chooser of these early 
stories in 1875, soon after he had written them? In no 
way, so far as I can see. The more conventional opinion 
is in this case the right one, namely, that “ when it came 
to his own writings,” quite as much as when it didn’t, 
Henry James’s preferences were the reverse of “ erring,” 
that he did well to prefer his later things to his earlier, 
that he “ rewrote and ruined” some of his earlier stories 
just because he totally and strangely failed to comprehend 
how deep the source of their inferiority lay. By years of 
looking: with a more patient patience, of seeing with a 
finer fineness, of rendering with more and more expressive 
abundance, and also, unhappily, by changing from writing 
with his hand to dictating, he achieved the texture of his 
high period, of The Awkward Age and the Wings of the 
Dove. His effort to go back and give something like this 
texture to stories written when he was a less subtle per- 
ceiver of rooms and buildings, landscape and pictures, and 
when he was an immeasurably less subtle imaginer of shades 
in human relations, was an astounding mistake for such a 
self-conscious artist. But he makes a mistake quite as 
astounding, really the same mistake, here and there in his 
later and greatest time. He makes it as often as he turns, 
without change in the apparatus of expression, ftom render- 
ing things imperceptible save by Henry James's subtlety of 
vision and feeling to rendering things which all of us may 
feel and see for ourselves. His rewriting of his early 
stories proves that he did lamentably come to think words 
able to do the work of perceptions. Certain pages in his 
later books prove the same thing. 

It is partly Mr. Mordell’s fault that I’m repeating all 
this at this moment. His preface to Travelling Com- 
panions is so tactless. ‘He begins it with a sentence which 
sounds like an invitation to buyers of this interesting book 
to be few. ‘“ To those,” he says, “ who associate the name 
of Henry James with all that is tedious and involved in 
the art of fiction, the tales in this volume, now collected 
for the first time, will appear as revelations of simplicity in 
style.” Show me these “those.” Trot them out and let 
me count them. 
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Travelling Companions deserves more than the few 
readers who are still under the impression that Henry 
James conceived his earliest stories in the manner of his 
latest. It deserves more readers than the few who will 
agree with Mr. Mordell that “the tales in this volume 
are not apprentice work” and that “they show the hand 
of the master.” It deserves to be read by all who love 
Henry James, and who like to see how the master looked 
while he was still an apprentice. Here we have an un- 
sophisticated writer at the outset of his long journey to 
sophistication. He is not yet a master of appearances, but 
he is already a wistful and competent describer of land- 
scape and old cities. He is terribly at ease in studio and 
gallery, speaking of Correggio and of Giotto, for example, 
with a flat-footed confidence engagingly unlike his later 
penetrating guardedness. Young and somewhat “ cul- 
tured,” gravely intent on making the most of a con- 
scientious traveller’s opportunities, eager for Italy and 
charming in his eagerness, eager to write stories before 
his imagination has learned to put pressure on human re- 
lations, more and more pressure till they yield him their 
essences—here he has a young awkwardness and a young 
grace that go when youth goes, a young cleverness that 
he afterwards nursed into an exploring subtlety. 

De Grey, the earliest of the seven stories, is pleasant 
like a fashion-plate many years old, all faded colors and 
quaint inabilities to draw the human figure, and such an 
odd fashion-plate! in which the figures are so placed as to 
tell the artless story of a fatal and hereditary curse. Some- 
times, as in the latest-dated tale, Professor Fargo, the 
figures have bones and flesh on their bones, and the author, 
by taking pains, does kindle a tiny fire of human relations 
between them, which burns faintly in a still air. In At 
Isella we take a walk, very long and beautiful, past crags 
and through defiles, to the top of the Simplon, whence “ we 
slope to Italy at last, by green degrees,” and happen upon 
the story of a love supposed by the narrator, one guesses, 
to be peculiarly Italian. There is more Italy and a dif- 
ferent way of love in the title-story, Travelling Com- 
panions, the love being very mild, complete with a duly 
compromised heroine; and the Italy, seen through a young 
ingenuous temperament, singularly agreeable. Were the 
volume a new book by an unknown writer I should be 
blind enough to say, I am afraid, that only one of its 
seven stories gave promise of great things. In six of the 
seven either the proportioning is wrong or the grasp feeble, 
but in Adina Henry James is already an artist, already a 
man who knows that love is a mystery, already able to 
make us believe in the unaccountable. 

Travelling Companions has also given me an ad- 
ventitious pleasure, not aesthetic at all, but most “ illegiti- 
mate” and “ unworthy.” All the stories but one are told 
in ‘the first person, and I’ve found myself involuntarily 
identifying Henry James with most of the narrators. 
Thus I have had an unexpected glimpse of him as a com- 
mercial traveller, “ leading an ambulant life, and travel- 
ling from town to town in a cause which demanded a good 
deal of ready-made eloquence.” I have watched him offer 
Colonel Gifford “a good cigar,” and make his way, upon 
a Sunday afternoon too, into an American bar-room. | 
have trailed him to an empty church, where he stood and 
listened to the solitary organist, a young woman, and then 
suddenly, and very much to my surprise, burst into 
sympathetic song. How different do you suppose his later 
novels would have been if he had really done these things 
in his youth? 

P. L. 
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Things As They Are 


Democracy at the Crossways, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


ROFESSOR HEARNSHAW seems to have written 

this book in a genuine perspiration of belligerent ex- 
citement, with the result that it is likely rather to comfort 
his enemies than to gratify his friends. Broadly speaking, 
it is a defence of the classical conception of representative 
democracy, with a warning to purveyors of novelties that 
they are not wanted. The only adequate type of democratic 
government is, so he urges, that which is founded upon 
the two-party system; and proportional representation is 
regarded as impossible because it hinders the operation of 
majority-rule. Public opinion needs a diligent education, 
and the time has come when statesmanship consists in 
telling the democracy its faults and in refusing to allow 
invasion of general rights by powerful minorities like the 
trade-unions. Democracy, in fact, must be made safe for 
the world; and the only fashion in which this can be ac- 
complished is by denying the implications of the last 
generation. That we have a new world, to which a new 
political philosophy is essential, Professor Hearnshaw is 
able to deny by the genial method of refusing to admit 
that our recent experience is at any point other than a per- 
version of the ideal. 

Some excuse is doubtless to be made for a non-combatant 
professor writing in the terrible days of March, 1918. 
This it is, one takes it, which makes Mr. Cole “ hare- 
brained and academic” (p. 223), Mr. Figgis the ‘ leader 
of a rebellion in the church’ (p. 307), and Karl Marx 
the mere purveyor of a Ricardian half-truth which was a 
‘monstrous myth.’ Men like Philip Snowden and Ramsay 
Macdonald do not understand the mind of labor, Arthur 
Henderson only partially so; the true sentiment of labor 
Mr. Hearnshaw discovers in the fiery patriotism of that 
British Empire Worker which, if it were honest, would 
admit that its real attitude to the state is precisely that of 
Herr Schiedemann before the collapse of the last German 
offensive. He passionately resents, of course, the con- 
scientious objectors. The famous strike of the South 
Wales Miners is, for him, merely ‘humiliating and dis- 
graceful’ (p. 285); and the attitude to it of government 
was a ‘greatest and most fatal betrayal and surrender.’ 
For men in a basic industry to go on strike is nothing less 
than lése démocratie. Man is essentially a member of the 
herd and by its rules he must abide. Fundamentally, that 
is to say, he must accept the dictates of government, or 
else turn it out by argument. The straight path, in short, 
is the path indicated by John Stuart Mill some sixty years 
ago. The criticisms of the last half-century have only, so 
Mr. Hearnshaw impliedly affirms, demonstrated the truth 
of these conclusions. 

No one will deny that many of the criticisms upon dem- 
ocratic government which Professor Hearnshaw passes in 
review are justified by experience. But what he seems un- 
able to perceive is the fact that the attitude of thinkers 
like Mr. Russell and Mr. Cole is an effort to avoid the 
inevitability of those criticisms. There is not a single posi- 
tive contribution to the debate in all these five hundred 
pages except the plea for wider education. Professor Hearn- 
shaw makes much of loyalty to the state; but he does not 
explain what are the impulses to loyalty which should in- 
fuse a half-starved worker in the miserable sweat-shops of 
East London. He is contemptuous of the bureaucratic 
tyranny implied in the socialism of Mr. Sidney Webb; but, 
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for the majority of men, that is in no sense more tyrannical 
than the régime under which they live. He dismisses the 
individualistic anarchy of Proudhon; but he does not real- 
ize not merely that Proudhon had the secret of liberty more 
deeply in his heart than any thinker of the nineteenth cen- 
tury except Lord Acton, but also that his analysis of the 
possibilities of federalism is one of the profoundest pieces 
of political reasoning in the modern time. He thinks that 
Marx did nothing more than evolve from Ricardo a half- 
baked doctrine of hate; yet the economic interpretation of 
history, of which Marx is the fundamental sponsor, has been 
the most suggestive hypothesis since the work of Darwin. 
He makes merry over Mr. Cole’s delicate system of checks 
and balances; but he does not seem to know that men like 
Locke and Montesquieu, Hamilton and Madison, have 
found in its antithesis the real essence of tyranny. He is 
anxious for the pure milk of nationalism in government; 
yet it was Mr. Gladstone himself—assuredly no radical— 
who told the House of Commons that if the people had 
“eschewed violence and preserved order, the liberties of 
this country would never have been obtained.” He regards 
the state as the expression of the general will of the com- 
munity; but he never approaches near enough to the facts 
to realize that, for the most part, the will of the state is the 
will of government, and that the latter, as Burke and 
the two Mills never ceased to point out, is consistently 
liable to dangerous perversion. 


The truth is that Professor Hearnshaw has been obsessed 
by the war, and he has been so convinced of its rightness 
that a challenge to government has seemed to him an in- 
herently evil thing. What he has therefore done is to dis- 
cover a philosophic basis of the Defenge of the Realm 
Act, without perceiving that, in reality, he has done no 
mere than apotheosize his own emotions. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald is no less admirable an Englishman than Pro 
fessor Hearnshaw because he happened to believe in the 
Stockholm Conference. Indeed, if the duty of a citizen is 
to contribute his best personality to the public good, this 
beok would suggest that Mr. Macdonald is not, relatively 
speaking, lacking in what citizenship implies. The Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain were not less anxious than 
Mr. Lloyd-George himself for the defeat of Germany; 
but that defeat, after all, was a problem in organization 
and the miners differed from Mr. Lloyd-George as to the 
methods by which it could best be solved. Professor 
Hearnshaw talks with confidence about the necessity of 
the party-system ; yet he nowhere discusses the implications 
upon which it rests. You cannot have an adequate govern- 
ment by party unless there is a real source of division upon 
principle. Yet an observer would be baffled to discover 
any essential difference, as Sir Sidney Low has pointed 
out, between liberals and conservatives except a distinc- 
tion in emphasis upon the methods of taxation. 

At bottom, Professor Hearnshaw’s analysis reduces it- 
self to a suspicion of labor, especially Brit'sh labor, as in- 
compatible with the order he has known. He is himself a 
philosophic conservative of the school of Burke; and I take 
it that, like the latter, it is upon prescription that he would 
lay his emphasis. What makes his attitude unacceptable 
is his total refusal to face the obvious facts. He is con- 
cerned with political democracy where the main issue now 
turns upon democracy in industry. He is insistent upon 
the virtues of nationality where our main problem is so to 
assuage its bitterness as to allow it to flow into channels 
of international constructiveness. He is satisfied with the 
discovery of beneficent institutional purpose, where we, on 
the contrary, are concerned in the search for adequate 
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realization of that purpose. He speaks with ease and con- 





- fidence of the general will; yet it is difficult to see in that 


most superb of metaphysical miasmas anything more than 
a declaration that right and truth ought to prevail. He 
beatifies the rule of the majority without any sense that no 
comeption is more vague or elusive and that majority- 
government, while psychologically satisfying to the majority, 
may be morally inadequate to its rivals. That there is an 
essential conflict between order and liberty escapes his notice. 
That the will of government may be a will merely repre- 
sentative of the holders of economic power, never dawns, 
as it seems, upon his consciousness. Professor Hearnshaw, 
with all his anti-Prussianism, is at bottom no more than a 
Hegelian who happens to believe in the British Parlia- 
mentary system instead of the Prussian bureaucracy. He 
has still to investigate every basic problem of political sci- 
ence—freedom, obedience, personality, sovereignty. He 
has still to discover the interrelation of politics and 
economics. He has still to realize the relation of federal- 
ism to the impulses it is our political business to call into 
play. This book explains why people still read the Lon- 
don Times and the Spectator; but it also explains the in- 
creasing diffusion of Mr. Lansbury’s Herald and the Man- 
chester Guardian. 

The Macmillan Company does not usually desire to sup- 
press its books; but it is difficult to explain on other grounds 
the price at which this has been issued. 

H. J. L. 


Patterns in History 


Democratic Ideals and Reality, by H. J. MacKinder, M. 
P., New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


ARDINAL NEWMAN wrote that “ there is great 

pleasure, as is plain, at least to certain minds in...... 
reducing into order and meaning the maze of phenomena 
which nature presents to us.” This pleasure Mr. MacKinder 
seeks and finds, and, having found it, he is unable to re- 
sist the temptation of calling his pleasure “ reality.” What 
he has done is to trace out a large pattern in the history 
of the world. The pattern happens to be that employed 
in the geographical interpretation of history. The pattern 
is dubbed “ reality” because it embraces a considerable 
number of facts, and has the air of being symmetrical, 
ordered and conclusive. Now it is possible to see some of 
history as Mr. MacKinder sees it. But it is no less possible 
to see some of history as Hegel saw it, or Marx, or the 
Calvinists, or Bergson. But to call any one of these special 
ways of looking at events “ reality” is an aesthetic, not a 
logical, proceeding. 

The geographical pattern is one of the most suggestive 
that can be employed. The relation of the land masses of 
the globe to its waterways is no doubt one of the prime 
relations that have made history. But it is not history, and 
no one would ever think of calling it history if the generali- 
zation did not furnish a temporary grip upon an incon- 
veniently complicated mass of facts. For the test of every 
generalization which claims to be “ reality” is not whether 
it seems to bring order into the past but whether it reaches 
out effectively into the future. When Mr. McKinder 
looks ahead, one begins to suspect the validity of his method 
of looking backward. For one discovers strangely enough 
that the lesson of “ reality” is almost identical with the 
latest war cries of the conservative party in the House of 
Commons. Mr. MacKinder, for example, is strongly in 
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favor of transplanting the population of East Prussia in 
order to save the “ Heartland” from becoming a base 
against “ seapower.” ‘To this argument he appends a foot- 
note “To meet the obvious argumentum ad hominem, let me 
say that I see no really comparable strategical necessities in 
the case of Ireland.” It is really amazing how history justi- 
fies all of us. How does it happen that a British M. P. who 
is also a geographer should find “ reality” pointing to ex- 
actly that programme of world leadership which the Brit- 
ish Imperialist demands? The professor laureate was al- 
ways thus. 

These professors are inveterate mythologists. The pat- 
terns they obtrude upon history are what they or their 
governments desire to find there. The facts being incon- 
ceivably rich are capable of almost any kind of grouping 
and selection. So grouped and so selected they will support 
almost any cause, and their support is valuable for they 
seem to put it behind the momentum of all human experi- 
ence. History is rewritten by each nation for every im- 
portant occasion. There has never been such marvelous his- 
torical construction as the press bureaus are now busily 
turning out. These specially conducted views of the past 
are often illuminating. Of course they are. They bring out 
aspects of events which previous specially conducted views 
did not bring out. So we can learn something from Mr. 
MacKinder, as we can from Treitschke. The important 
thing is not to learn too much. 

There is.a reason, perhaps, why generalizations work so 
much better looking backward than they do looking for- 
ward. Life seems to be an irreversible and cumulative 
process. What has passed has taken form. There are no 
surprises left in it, because contingency has worked its 
effect. One can say with some truth that events became 
thus and so for these and these causes. But the causes 
which will make the future are still contingent, and only 
when the future is past shall we know what was the causa 
causans. What is now accidental, creative, and unpredict- 
able will seem as inevitable as the glacial tides when it has 
happened. 

This is the core of the problem known as the philosophy 
of history, and the question it raises is whether the past and 
the future can be comprised in the same intellectual ap- 
paratus. Is contingency merely another name for ignorance, 
or is there utterly unforseeable novelty in the world? Until 
we are clearer on this point all the long range views of 
history—economic, technical, geographical or theological— 
must be regarded as rather sketchy perspectives. 

W. L. 


A Prose Coogler 


Fighting Byng, by A. Stone. New York: Britton 
Publishing Co. 


N old-fashioned stories, there was a great deal of overly 
well-rounded talk. I don’t know whether it resembled 
the conversation of that day in the least, but, if it did, the 
conversation must, of course, have been fearfully eloquent, 
and the conversees must have had a great time thinking 
up impressive salvos to fire. You know the kind of thing 


I mean :— 


“ No, no, sir knight; when Eveleyn Seton weds, it 
must be with one worthy of her hand; when Seton 
Manor owns a master, it must be one who will not 
disgrace its ancient halls!” 


| = 
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Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become 


Business Executives 


Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
the largest institution of its character in the world. 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men 
who by inheritance or other circumstances are to occupy posi- 
tions of authority, responsibility and trust. 


The school will instruct by unique methods in these four 
essentials for executive work. 


Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 
Financial Investments and the care of Property. 
Business Psychology and the management of Men. 


Personal Efficiency and the control of one’s self. 


Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, mer- 
chandising, domestic and foreign trade, investments, account- 
ancy, business management, labor problems, executive training, 
individual efficiency, and specialized research work. 


The teaching staff includes professors of well-established aca- 
demic standing, the executives of the Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation and lecturers from the business world. 


The School Trains for Leadership 


Only a limited number accepted 


For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other fea- 
tures of the Babson Service for business men address 


H. LANGDON PRATT, Secretary 


Babson Institute 
352 Washington Street 


ROGERK W. BABSON Wellesley Hills, Mass. RALPH B. WILSON 
President Suburb of Boston Dean 
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The Case of the Rand School 


HE RAND SCHOOL of Social Science, located in the People’s 

House at 7 East 15th Street, New York City, has been unlawfully 
raided by the Lusk Investigating Committee and its agents, its property dam- 
aged, garbied quotations from its correspondence published broadcast, to 
the great detriment of the school in the minds of the public who know noth- 
ing of its weil-established educational work in Socialism and allied subjects 
now in existence for thirteen years. 


The school and its officers and teachers have been denied any hearing to 
present their side of the case and therefore are obliged to appeal to the peo- 
ple of the United States for the simplest right of self-defense. 


Protests are being heard from many quarters. The following, from sources 
not in agreement with the theories taught by the school, may be cited: 


From the New York World Editorial, July 10, 1919, From the New York Bvening Post, July 9, 1919. Re- 
Democrat. publican. ne 

“ “The proceedings [of the Committee] have been loose. 

It is time for it (the Lusk Committee) to call a halt Speeches by Bolshevist agitators and anarchist pamphlets 

on itself and stick close to the business it was created found in the lobby of the Public Lib-ary are bundled into 

to do. Its duty is to conduct an inquiry and to prepare phe sy ee — wn page genre te nas 

Legi ; - , in gene a st a party, unquestionably 

a report to the alature as a guide to future action. radical, which nevertheless has polled heavy votes in the 
It is not a tribunal expressly for the conviction of per- 

sons whose opinions its members dislike. In making 


nation and the city for many years.” 
itself judge, jury and prosecuting attorney it forgets its 
From Samuel Untermeyer, Esq., to Hon. Clayton R. 





proper functions. It is solely a committee of investigation,” 


with limited powers, which it seems none too well quali- 
fied to exer~ise.” 


From The New Repubdlic, July 9, 1919. Liberal Weekly. 


“Shall an instrament of oppression drawn from the 
repertory of the star chamber, used by the notorious Chief 
Justice Scroggs, denounced by the courts a century and 
a half ago, assailed by our colonial forbears as destractive 
of liberty and law, and condemned by the Supreme Court 
as ‘abhorrent to the instincts of an American’—shall 
such an instrument be revived in the twentieth century 
under a constitution and form of government dedicated 
to liberty and justice?” 


Lusk, Chairman Lusk Committee: 


“ Although it is well-known that I am a pronounced 
anti-Socialist because of my conviction that the gov- 
ernmental policies of Socialism are not practicable and 
workable and that as a constructive programme it is 
little more than an irridescent dream, I have always 
realized that the Socialist Party has been of great service 
and is destined to be of still greater service in curbing 
and correcting the greed and injustice of the capitalistic 
system and that its usefulness as an opposition party has 
been fully vindicated. . . . 

“If you believe that these outrages against the pro- 
verbial American sense of fair play and your persistent 
refusal to give these people an opportunity to be heard 
will be tolerated, that they will not react against the 
repute and usefulness of your Committee, you little un- 
derstand the American spirit.” 


All public spirited citizens who agree with the protests voiced above and desire to 
assist the Rand School in its desperate fight not only for its own right to exist, but for 
the right of the most fundamental constitutional protection for the people of the 
United States and their institutions, are invited to send in the attached slip with contri- 
bution. 

BERTHA H. MAILLy, 


Executive Secretary, Rand School for Social Service. 











ALDERMAN ALGERNON LEE, 
1186 Madison Ave., New York City. 


I desire to contribute to the fund for the restoration and preservation of American liberties. Enclosed find 
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“Eveleyn!” exclaimed the knight, grasping his 
sword, “I know thee not in this strange mood; it is 
enough; when I am gone, think on thy words; no 
longer shall Hugh de Gasconville disgrace thine 
ancient halls! I have loved thee, but for thyself alone! 

I have wooed thee, but not for thy gold.” 

You may think this old tradition of eloquence in daily 
life has died out, but it hasn’t. It changes its tone, and 
it is fading, but its echoes remain. Fighting Byng would 
be merely ‘a poor novel if it was not for this: as it is, it is 
an interesting exhibit: quite atrocious, but fascinating. 
Imagine a modern man’s being reported as saying, in an 
ordinary conversation with an old friend: 


“ Before we get away from here greater valor will 
be required, for our purpose is indeed ambitious; but 
I don’t believe you can possibly exhibit more greatness 
than you did that night on Alligator Island.” 
Here is another bit, not so good, but a specimen of the 
general tone of the book :— 


He advanced with long, graceful strides to meet me. 
He grasped my hand with a tremendous squeeze of 
heartiness and I am bound to confess that as he stood 
before me I could see in the makings the refined 
Howard Byng—man of affairs. 

“Mr. Wood!” he began, fervently pressing my 
hand, “there is no living person I would rather see 
than you. How did you get here? How did you find 
this jumping-off place? I can hardly believe it is you.” 

“ Howard ”—lI hesitated, feasting my eyes upon him 
—it was indeed something of an accident that 
brought me here.” 

Mr. Wood is the man who tells the whole story. This 
is his description of his meeting with Mrs. Byng, when her 
refined Howard has deserted her :— 

She struggled hard for composure. She was still 
delightfully unconscious of her physical charnss. 

“ That's all I can think of now, unless, perhaps, that 
I still love my husband so much that the lure of men, 
to a lone, and, in a sense, deposed woman, is trans- 
parent and childishly laughable. This has enabled me 
to keep my womanhood as it should be,” she added 
quietly, a soft glow spreading over her face. I was 
mystified. 

But the desertion was due to a mistake after all. Howard 
had suddenly come in and seen her in another man’s arms, 
and as is usual with husbands had misunderstood the situa- 
tion completely. He goes away for fifteen years, returns 
still angry, and fortunately sees Mr. Wood, who assures 
him his wife’s womanhood has really been intact the whole 
time. Husband and wife are then led into a room to meet 
each other. It is a wonderful moment, but Mr. Wood 
does not remain to describe it:— 


We tiptoed out and went across the hall. Anyone 
who in sheer ghoulishness would have desecrated this 
holy reunion by listening to their tender words and 
witnessing their caresses must indeed stand in need of 
better manners, to say the least. 


This ranks with some of the immortal rubber fanfares 
of J. Gordon Coogler. L. E. Hewson. 
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WHAT THE NEW REPUBLIC SAYS 
About 


BRITISH LABOR 
AND THE WAR 


Reconstructors For A New World 


By Paul U. Kellogg (Editor of The Survey) 
and Arthur Gleason 


66 HIS book has been long expected; and it certainly 

forms the best discussion of its subject for the 
American reader. It is refreshingly vigorous, full of those 
touches of personality which make the narrative of events 


quick and living for the reader who wants more than the 
bare anatomy of the record, and it contains a valuable 
appendix of the fundamental documents. The authors 
write from the standpoint of Mr. Henderson and his fol- 
lowers; which is to say that they are keenly critical of Mr 
Gompers and the official attitude of the American Federa- 
tion. It is, naturally, a fascinating story they have to tell. 
Without pretensions to philosophic interpretation, they 
have produced a volume without which no American 
student of English conditions can pretend to be acquainted 
with the facts.”—(Issue of July 23, 1919.) 


Listed by the American Library Association for small libraries. 
(582 pp.; large 12mo)— © (postage I5c. extra). 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
By John Reed 


“This most important and informative book yet published on 
the Russian Revolution” (N. Y. Sun) is now in ite fifth print- 
ing—in spite of a hostile press and an uninformed public 
Readers of Wm. Hard’s fine articles, “ Anti-Bolsheviks,” must 
own Reed's book, in order more fully to understand them. 


(Profusely illustrated, large 12mo)—#2.00 (postage lic. extra). 


THE TAKER (Just Published) 


By Daniel Carson Goodman 
(Author of Hagar Revelly) 


“The Taker is more essentially a study in personality than 


Hagar Revelly ; we believe it is a more readable book.” (N. Y. 
Sun.) 

“Interesting—a book to be reckoned with.” (Philadelphia 
Ledger.) 


$1.75 (postage 10c. extra). 


Timely Gossip 


Edgar Saltus has broken into the “ movies"! Shades of Oscar 
Wiide, Dowson and the brilliant early nineties! The Goldwyn 
Company will soon produce THE PALISER CASE—why not 
read it now, as Saltus wrote it? “The eight new tities in the 
famous MODERN LIBRARY maintain the excellent and dis- 
criminating standard of the other 62—eo0 do the new titles in 
THE PENGUIN SERIES.”—A complete catalog on request 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
107 W. 40th ST. New York City 
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Introducing for the first time to the American people start- 
ling facts of the negotiations of the Byrest-Litovsk treaty. 


Headquarters af" Books on Historical, Political and Economic Sub- 
ec 


Russia and Germany 
At Brest-Litovsk 


A BOOK THAT NO STUDENT OF 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS CAN BE WITHOUT 
DR. JUDAH L. MAGNES 


192 Pages—Cloth Bound—Edition Limited—$1.00 
Add 10c. for Postage 


RAND BOOK STORE, 7 E. 15th St.. New York 


ts. Catalogue sent on request. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
A Tribute by 
WILLIAM HARD 
One of most beautiful things in —— written, or 


@ party but of Americans in the living present. 


black on Van Gelder hand-made paper, with wide margins; 


Thomas Bird Mosher 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








The Training School for Community Werkers. Heorganized 
om the Cooperative Plan 


In an eight months’ course the School prepares students 
to meet the demand for trained workers in Communi- 
ties, Industrial Welfare Organizations, Public Schools, 
Churches and Colleges. Also offers short courses for 
trained workers already in the field and for volunteers. 


Room 1001, 70 Fifth Avenue 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


JOHN COLLIER, Director 


for full information 
MISS A. A. FREEMAN 
New York City 











to a war-torn suffering world. It is the Gospel of right living and 
right thinking and ers the great philosopher’s panacea against 
world wars and misery, helping mankind to eradicate all those false 
feelings, desires and doctrines, »ersonal, social, economic and re- 
ligious, which are responsible for the present plight of humanity. 





LEO TOLSTOY’S 
The Pathway of Life 


In Two Volumes. $2.00 Each 


Translated by Archibald J. Wolfe 
“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE " is Tolstoy’s posthumous message 


International Book Publishing Co. 


5 Beekman Street, New York 

















OLD CHELSEA 


51 West 16" Street 
New York City 
A living place for young artistic, business and 
for summer season. 
Under Personal Managemen: of Miss Colestock 
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“SOVIET RUSSIA” 


Official Organ of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau 
110 West 40th Street, New York 


This weekly prints the truth about Russia. It 
contains articles by Soviet officials, as well as by 
foreigners who have traveled in Russia; also 
statistical, educational and commercial matter. 
No. 8 is dated July 26, and has twenty-four pages ; 
the following are only a few of the longer articles : 


I. Te Czecno-Siovaxs 1n Srmeria, by Max M. 
Zippin ; 

II. Russta anv Itaty, by Armando Zanetti; 

III. Epucation rn Soviet Russia, by Arthur Ransome; 

IV. Atirmep Atrocities in SourHern Russia; 

V. <A Soviet Nore ro Iraty. 


Special Feature: An Appeal by Maxim Gorky (writ- 
ten for May Day, 1919): “ Yesterday and Today.” 


At all news-stands; price ten cents 


Subscription price: per quarter, $125; per half-year, 


Order from 
‘SOVIET RUSSIA”’ 


Room 303 


110 West 40th Street New York City 








FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a Reconstructed Church and Nation in 
the spirit which won the victory at Chateau-Thierry and St. 
Mibiel. Such volunteers are needed at once in the liberal 
pulpits of America, and may be trained for efficient service 
at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins Sept. 24. Summer Quarter (at 
Chicago)* begins June 16. Summer sessions at the expense 
of the School at the University of Chicago. Liberal scholar- 
ship aid. Traveling fellowships providing for further study 
at foreign universities available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D.. LL.D. President 











The Bureau of Industrial Research 
465 West 23rd Street, New York City 
announces the publication of 


AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP 
COMMITTEE PLANS 


4 Gs Casceah” shunt committees’ tatreaues’ 
by American companies. One Dollar. 
Aiece 
The Industrial Council Plan in Great Britain 
Twenty—fve cents. 


How the Government Handled Its Labor Problems 
During the War Twenty-fAve conte. 
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SUMMER READING 


The Modern Library 


Just Published - 


71 Rezanov by Gertrude Atherton 

74 Poems and Prose of Ernest Dowson 

75 A Bed of Roses by W. L. George 

76 Renee Mauperin by E. & J. De Goncourt 


53 Theophile Gautier Mile. De Maupin 


54 Henrik Ibsen The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, 

The League of Youth 
55 Woodrow Wilson Addresses and Messages 
56 John Macy The Spirit of American Literature 
57 De Maupassant Une Vie 


58 Francois Villon Poems 





— and a three months’ Acquaintance Subscription to The New Repub- 
lic. Or we will send you The New Republic for six months and also 
a copy of the regular $1.50 edition of H. G. Wells’ new novel, The Undying 


$3 QQ for any five of the books listed above (bound in limp croft-leather) 


Fire, just published by Macmillan. 


If accepting the first offer order your five books by number and use the coupon 
The right hand coupon is for Wells’ new novel. 
about the money now; in either case a bill for only three dollars will be sent you. 


at the left. 





=—<-Tear off and mail to-day _ 


THe New Repustic, 421 W. 2ist St., New York City 
Please send me prepaid the books numbered as follows 


so ,  an a Gaee cane and a three months’ Acquaintance 
Subscription to The New Republic, for which I will remit 
$3.00 on receipt of your bill. 
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Lately Published 





59 Ellen Key, Havelock Ellis, G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, etc., The Woman Question 


6) Frank Norris McTeague 
61 Oscar Wilde Fairy Tales and Poems in Prose 
62 Nietzsche Genealogy of Morals 
63 


Henry James Daisy Miller and An Interna- 
tional Episode 


The Death of Ivan Hyitch, etc. 
The Flame of Life 
The Belfry 


64 Leo Tolstoy 
65 Gabriele D’Annunzio 
68 May Sinclair 


Don’t bother 








Tue New Repustic, 421 W. 21st St., New York City 

Please send me prepaid H. G. Wells’ new novel, “ The Un- 
dying Fire,” and enter my name for a six months’ subscription 
to The New Republic, for which I will remit $3.00 on receipt 
of your bill. 
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The Manchester Guardiang 
IN AMERICA 


MAN S energy and invention are overcoming space and 
annihilating: frontiers. The world war is a prelude 


to the world state. 


Liberals of all countries find themselves 


drawn together as never before in a common effort for a 


great ideal. 


But every country has its peculiar circum- 


stances and its special outlook. Therefore to be effective 


good-will must be informed. 


The Manchester Guardian, known as one of the most 
authoritative English newspapers, has many friends in 
America, but it is difficult for a daily paper to reach an ex- 


tensive audience at so great a distance. 


We have been 


urged repeatedly to publish a weekly edition to assist 
American readers to follow events and the trend of liberal 


thought in Great Britian. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly 


ace WEEKLY was sstarted 
July 5th, 1919, as another bond 
to unite English and American lib- 
eral opinion. It will present in con- 
cise form the significant news of the 
week, together with such comment 
and criticism, selected from thé 
columns of the daily Manchester 
Guardian, as will interpret British 
opinion for American readers. 


Many of the letters and cables 
from our continental correspon- 


— USE THE COUPON BELOW 


dents will be printed, as we have 
found that they often contain vital 
information not published in Euro- 
pean or American journals. 


American isolation is a thing of 
the past. Those who wish first-hand, 
authoritative news from England 
and the continent, with interpreta- 
tion in the light of world events, are 
urged to subscribe now for this new 
weekly, that they may have a com- 
plete file from the first issue. 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 621 Tribune Bldg., Nassau St.. NEW YORK CITY 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to the Manchester Guardian Weekly, commenc- 


ing with the first issue. 


Ae as ooh b em hens ie sabe ean 


Specimen copies of the Manchester Guardian Weekly will 
be gladly sent to you or your friends. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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